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OE. 
THE NEW 


MAX PINE 
TRADE SCHOOL 


has been dedicated in Tel 
Aviv. The new Max Pine 
Trade School will 
accommodate 150 students in 
its electro-mechanics and 
radio-technology courses. 


* 


The new Max Pine Trade 
School is the latest addition 
to the Amal network of 
Histadrut, which trains a 
thousand boys in a wide 
variety of essential 


skills. 


* 


The Amal schools are 
aided by a substantial 
grant from the 


ISRAEL HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 


* 


You can help provide 
vocational education to 
Israel’s sabras and new 
immigrants by subscribing 
to the Amal scholarship 
fund. $250 will give a 
year’s tuition to a 
deserving boy. 


* 


Support Histadrut’s 
vocational training program 
by supporting the 


ISRAEL HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN! 
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for Labor Israel 
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New York 21, N. Y. 
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Editorial 


Comment 





The End of Segregation 


T= SUPREME Court decision abolishing racial 

segregation in public schools is rightly being 
hailed as a revolutionary development in Amer- 
ican life. Negroes as well as whites have good 
cause to congratulate themselves; the former, 
because the highest tribunal of law in the land 
has outlawed a great wrong against them; the 
latter because a great and festering guilt has 
been rolled off their conscience. 


But even in the midst of the justified jubila- 
tion it is difficult to escape some pessimistic 
reflections. We suddenly recall that fully nine 
decades (somewhat more than the by now pro- 
verbial “four score and seven years”) have 
passed since Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation. Theoretically the Negroes be- 
came citizens enjoying equal rights before the 
law ninety years ago, yet at this belated date 
we are celebrating the removal of a condition 
that should have been legally unthinkable all 
this time, as a great advance. It is also hard to 
forget that the public schools are not the only 
area of public encounter where segregation is 
being practiced and that one or more Supreme 
Court decisions may still be needed before the 
law abolishes the separate and frequently not 
so equal conditions that Negroes are forced to 
accept. There is the segregation in public ve- 
hicles in the South; there is the forced segrega- 
tion—imposed by Gentlemen’s Agreements or 
in accordance with some other codes—in resi- 
dential quarters, in hotels, in restaurants and 
even in many churches. Nor is the South the 
only area affected by these forms of segregation. 
In the most “cosmopolitan” urban centers in 
the North it is often impossible for a Negro 
to obtain accommodations in hotels outside the 
local Harlems, or to be served as an equal in 
public restaurants. An effort has been made to 
eliminate segregation from the armed forces, 
but it is still far from complete. In economic 
life the Negro is still largely segregated into 
restricted trades where minimum skills are re- 
quired and the remuneration is proportionally 
low. 

The Supreme Court decision thus represents 
a great battle won, but not a campaign con- 
cluded. Even so far as the public schools are 
concerned much vigilance and alertness will 
have to be practiced before the new legal ruling 

Comes an accepted and unquestioned fact 


throughout the nation, for efforts will no doubt 

e made by the unreconstructed to postpone 
the implementation of the ruling, or to evade 
it altogether by gerrymandering residential 
school districts. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the victory 
that has now been won is of a permanent 
character. There are grounds for optimism on 
this score. America in the fifties of the twen- 
tieth century is not what it was almost a century 
ago. What was then the cause of a relative 
handful of dedicated abolitionists is today an 
unquestioned axiom. Racialism is an indecent 
word today, and even those who espouse it 
know this. Ninety years ago America was a 
provincial, agrarian country. Today the United 
States has assumed the role of defender of free- 
dom and democracy in remote areas of the globe 
where people are not white, even when they are 
not black. Racialism at home has become a 
political embarrassment as well as a moral guilt. 

We are told that democracy works slowly, but 
that in the end its achievements are likely to 
be more thorough and permanent than those 
attained by more direct action and more violent 
means. This is undoubtedly true, though even 
a democracy need not confine itself to the halt- 
ing pace that requires ninety years to elapse 
from emancipation to the elimination of segre- 
gation in public schools. We hope that, with 
all due regard for the complexities of the prob- 
lem, progress from now on will bear a closer 
proportional relationship to the tempo of ad- 
vance being made in other fields. 

Precisely‘ because this is a time of rejoicing, 
we would like to tell our Negro fellow-Ameri- 
cans some of our experiences in this regard, not 
in order to temper their rightful sense of elation 
but to share some of the “‘sad wisdom” we, Jews, 
have learned. We, too, have known centuries of 
segregation, in other countries on other contin- 
ents. From our own experience we have learned 
that legal emancipation and the legal abolition 
of segregation is not the final solution for the 
social, cultural and economic problems of a 
minority group. Only too frequently the break- 
down of the walls of segregation is followed 
by another evil that is more subtle perhaps 
but scarcely less injurious to mental and emo- 
tional well-being—the evil of discrimination. 
Less tangible than segregation, it is more diffi- 
cult to build up the necessary defenses against 
it. It cannot effectively be outlawed by a court 
because it is an ailment that breeds in the mind. 
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Frequently it cannot even be traced down con- 
clusively to its source. Like an invisible atomic 
ray it does its harmful work without being seen. 
It feeds on myths and dark fears that sprout 
in the more secluded corners of the brain. To 
date no real remedy has been found against it, 
and the battle against it no sooner seems won 
than it has to be fought again in Sysiphean 
fashion. But perhaps we are running too far 
ahead. There is much urgent work to be done 
now. The time to worry about the other evil 
will come when white gentlemen in the South 
begin to declare that, “Some of my best friends 
are Negroes, but .. .” And that time appears 
to be some distance away. 


Persecution in Rumania 


UNDREDS OF JEWISH LEADERS have been 

jailed in Rumania in recent months. After 
being held incommunicado for long periods and 
forced to accept communist-appointed counsel, 
scores of them have been brought to mock trial 
and given sentences ranging from five years to 
lifelong imprisonment. Their alleged “crimes” 
consist in engaging in Zionist activities, encour- 
aging and assisting Jews to emigrate from Ru- 
mania, establishing contact with the Israel lega- 
tion, and distributing funds received from Jews 
abroad. The hypocritical nature of the charges 
levelled against the victims is all the more glar- 
ing since many of these “crimes” had been 
committed in past years at a time when the 
Rumanian government officially affirmed the 
legality of Zionist activities in the country and 
permitted legal emigration to Israel. 


The wave of arrests that has now engulfed 
the Jewish community in Rumania must there- 
fore be seen in its historical perspective as but 
another step in the strategy of the world com- 
munist movement to obliterate the Jews as a 
people. This job has been virtually completed 
in the Soviet Union itself. The drive was ex- 
tended to Czechoslovakia and Poland first among 
the satellites because the surviving Jewish com- 
munities in these countries were very small and 
could be easily intimidated. Rumania, which 
has the largest surviving Jewish community of 
all the satellite countries (now estimated at 
400,000, after 350,000 perished at the hands 
of the Nazis and 150,000 emigrated to Israel) 
was left for the end. The rulers of the Kremlin 
(it is impossible to imagine that the puppet 
rulers in Bucharest would embark on such a 
policy of their own volition) must have felt 
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that now is the right time to liquidate Rumanian 
Jewry, if not physically, then as a cultural and 
historical entity. 

The task of the communist hangmen in Buch- 
arest is not an easy one. The Jews of Rumania 
have always displayed a strong solidarity with 
Jewish communities in other countries and with 
the Zionist movement. They have demonstrated 
that, given the opportunity they would prefer 
to emigrate to Israel in their overwhelming 
majority. Before the communists succeed in 
their diabolic plan to efface this great com. 
munity, uncounted other arrests and_persecu- 
tions will have to be resorted to. The communist 
rulers of Rumania are no doubt quite capable 
of such moves; their Stalinist indifference to 
human lives and their heritage of anti-Semitism 
well qualify them for this task. But a mighty 
protest from the free world may yet halt them 
before their genocidal work is completed. 





DON'T YOU THINK 


@ that it is a wonderful experience for an 
American boy or girl to spend a year in 
Israel? 


Think of what it will mean to a young per- 
son, and how this experience will enrich 
his Jewish and Zionist values! 


e And it isn’t expensive! The total cost is 
$850, including round trip fare and all ex- 


penses in Israel. 


e@ Includes six months in a kibbutz, with days 
divided between work and study. A three 
weeks seminar; visits to other types of set- 
tlements; tours of the country; and free 
time. Total time in Israel about ten months. 
Two groups, ages 17-21, 22-35. 


* 


Next Group Leaves 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1954 


For details of the Program write to 


HABONIM WORKSHOP, Inc. 


New York 3, N. Y. 


45 East 17TH STREET 
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Education for Freedom 


by Ludwig Lewisohn 


TT! CURRENT DEBATES on State and Church, 
on public versus private schools have been 
both heated and acrimonious. This is not harm- 
ful in itself. For the problems are indeed cru- 
cial and that they have aroused sharp debate 
is to the moral credit of the citizens who have 
engaged in that debate. Unfortunately neither 
side has often gone very deep into the problems 
or has pierced beyond superficial phrases and 
slogans to the ground-work of the whole mat- 
ter. Almost no one has defined the areas of 
agreement, which are large; almost no one has 
weighed the terms and concepts which have 
been freely used. 

What do we all agree on? That we are 
grateful to be free citizens in a free society; 
that we would preserve this society and that 
we would train our children to be effective 
members of such a society. This purpose and 
this aspiration are not new. Nor the purpose 
and the aspiration to spread knowledge toward 
this end in “widest commonalty.” When in 
1887 John Morley inaugurated the humanistic 
extension courses at the University of London 
he said: “No movement can be more wisely 
democratic than one which seeks to give to the 
northern miner or to the London artisan knowl- 
edge as good and as accurate, though he may 
not have so much of it, as if he were a student 
at Oxford or Cambridge.” Implicit here is the 
oneness of humanistic knowledge which is so 
called because it is the knowledge proper to 
such a being as man in such a world as the 
present. The “northern miner” and the “Lon- 
don artisan” are to be drawn into that eternal 
community which transmits the culture of the 
race through memory, through aspiration, 
through the forming of free and self-sustaining 
personalities. 

Morley called this movement democratic. He 
thought of it as strengthening the cause of 
freedom by lifting the miner and the artisan 
to a higher level and giving him those means 
of freedom—wisdom, judgment, critical dis- 
crimination—of which he had hitherto been 
deprived. Had it been said to Morley or to his 
teacher, the classical libertarian John Stuart 
Mill, that not all miners and artisans would 








In the April issue of this journal, Professor Joseph L. 
Blau stated the case for the Public Schools as the essential 
educational system for a democratic society. In the pres- 
ent article Ludwig Lewisohn gives the views of proponents 
of Parochial, Private and Day schools. 


or could avail themselves of such a dissemination 
of humanistic culture, they would have assented. 
Such, they know, was the estate of man. An 
inequality of fundamental qualities exists. They 
would have seen no reason in this circumstance 
for depriving those who could acquire true 
knowledge from receiving it, nor, above all, 
would they have negated the character of true 
knowledge—of history, poetry, philosophy, pure 
science—because not all men were capable of 
mastering a reasonable portion of it. 

They desired to level up, not down. They 
desired to make of as many miners and artisans 
as was possible free and self-sustaining person- 
alities. They did not dream of Gleichschaltung. 
They wanted anything and everything except 
a “melting pot or heap of sand.” They would 
have pointed (as they could do again today) to 
the unfeatured masses under the heel of the 
tyrants of Russia and China. They did not 
want felaheen who could read. They did not 
conceive of democracy as making the world, 
according to a Harvard wit, safe for the morons. 

The notion that it is democratic to leave the 
“common man” and his children in their com- 
monness, that it is democratic to strive after 
uniformity on whatever plan or scale presents 
fewest obstacles, would have seemed to the classi- 
cal founder of modern libetarianism both 
wicked and stupid. Not that way does freedom 
lie. Not in uniformity but in multiformity, not 
(as even Herbert Spencer knew) in homogeneity 
but in heterogeneity. 


SwcH Is THE FirsT decisive point which cur- 

rent controversies have omitted. The second 
omission is both more subtle and more deadly. 
It argues a complete repression or denial (in 
quite the Freudian sense) of the funded exper- 
ience of all men of all kinds in all times. Can 
you blankly pursue and seize upon happiness 
or holiness or must these not be forevermore 
by-products, unexpectedly come upon, granted 
as gifts? Who will be the good citizen in a 
free society? It is the good man; it is the wise 
man. And are goodness and wisdom produced 
by flag-drills in schools and verbalized courses 
in civics? To ask the question is to expose the 
boundless folly of those current educational 
theories and practices which, in the stinging but 
just words of Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, assume 
“that the good life consists in following group 
desire” and that ‘‘a sound education is one which 
accustoms pupils to discover group convictions 
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and then conform to them.” Will such methods 
really train men to be free in a free society? 

Freedom means choice—the choosing between 
good and evil, the choosing in such a world as 
this commonly between a greater and a lesser 
evil. And choice must be made upon some prin- 
ciple of choice. A man’s life and his character 
are the sum of his choices made under the law, 
upon the principles that he has embraced. The 
choice of law or principle and the application 
of law or principle to specific choices demand 
discrimination, critical wisdom, even—indeed, 
at times, above all—saste—taste in morals, in 
manners, in speech and atmosphere. 

Freedom, then, is not arbitrariness and its ex- 
ercise must be guided from within. Freedom 
is the precious opportunity to elect your law, 
goal, attitude, vote, activity. Freedom is neither 
whim nor conformity. Its character and condi- 
tions are permanent. What kind of man will 
make what kind of choice, embrace what pub- 
lic issue, vote for what candidate, cooperate in 
what spirit and to what end in his community? 

Education for freedom must know what free- 
dom is. Only the self-sustaining individual upon 
the foundation of a great tradition—his tradi- 
tion—which is also integrated with the total 
tradition of his culture, can be free, can exercise 
freedom. The blank conformist is not free. 
Neither is he who is swept by every wind of 
doctrine. Basic principles—truly basic ones— 
cannot be re-assessed by each generation. We 
have seen what comes of that—crematoria and 
slave labor camps, the total elimination of hu- 
man security and human dignity. “Enriching 
life for the greatest number?” What is the mean- 
ing in such a current definition of “enriching?” 
A television set, exorbitant wages, two cars? 
Or is it goodness, dignity, knowledge, humility? 
Is the “greatest number” capable of an intelli- 
gible good? Perhaps not. But it is our moral 
duty to act as though most men were capable 
of wisdom and goodness and to shape our educa- 
tion toward that end implied in that hope. 
The spirit of the present public school system 
in America is a spirit of defeatism, of hopeless- 
ness in man himself, and its declared purpose, 
that of—to quote Dr. Bell once more—running 
“with the pack whithersoever the pack desires to 
run” can only mean the death of freedom and 
the destruction of a free society. 

T Is FROM such cognitions, however dim and 

dimly understood, that the present revolt 
against the public schools has arisen. The in- 
stinct of simple people to raise the issue in 
terms ‘of religion, in terms of the secularist 
nihilism, tinctured by Christmas carols, of the 
public schools, has been sound enough. For 


este, 
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freedom of faith and worship is in very truth 
the crux, core, center of all freedom and with 
it is inevitably integrated the freedom to pas. 
on to one’s posterity one’s faith, one’s morals, 
the deepest monitions of one’s soul. But the 
issue is even larger, if not deeper. For the avowed 
purpose of the public schools has been the oblit. 
eration of personality and personal quality in 
the service of an adaptation to uniformity on 
a low and (in both senses of the word) a vulgar 
level. 

Thus the schools which are called by the un- 
happy and inexact words “denominational” or 
“parochial,” neither of which defines their char. 
acter or purpose, could well be defended on 
general educational grounds. In them at the 
very least the great classical disciplines, both 
intellectual and moral, are not treated with 
open contempt. Languages, whether Latin in 
the Catholic schools or Hebrew in the Jewish 
Day schools are taught and cultivated assid- 
uously and well. At once the pupil has a vision 
of man’s history and can apply to the present 
the teachings of the past. Or else, it may be 
said that he has a second window upon the 
landscape of mortality. If tolerance of differ- 
ence, if appreciation of others are necessary to 
the processes of democratic life, as indeed they 
are, then an education of the young which in- 
troduces them effectively to two cultures and 
two traditions is evidently of an inestimable 
worth. This aspect of the matter may be 
summed up in the conclusion reached by a citi- 
zen of New York, an observant Jew, who de- 
clared that if there were no Jewish Day schools 
he would send his child to the Ecole francaise 
and that he would do so precisely in his charac- 
ter as a libertarian and an American, seeing 
that the one thing he feared most for his child 
was the intentional abrasion of personality and 
distinguishing quality as practiced in the public 
schools. 

The case for the denominational schools in 
the present condition of the public schools, is 
closed, tight, fool-proof. And this case may be 
extended to include all private schools, whether 
established by a merely social group with an 
as yet not wholly corrupted norm of manners, 
of social behavior, of a cultivation of the amen- 
ities of life, or to such a school as was established 
by a group of men near a Mid-Western city 
who had no strong religious convictions but who 
desired their boys to be thoroughly grounded 
in Latin and Greek as the foundations of 2 
civilized life. 

We face, to sum up tersely and briefly, two 
conceptions of the democratic life: will a dem- 
ocracy flourish under the reign of a citizenry 
of marked and free personalities or under that 
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of a featureless and supine and illiterate popu- 
lace? 


HIS DEFENCE of the private school, of the 

denominational school, whether Catholic, 
Protestant or Jewish, is all-inclusive. The objec- 
tions urged by Jews to the Jewish school — 
whether Orthodox or Conservative, whether 
primarily Hebraist or Yiddishist — arise from 
psychological motivations which have little or 
nothing to do with the merits of the case. Jews 
are a frightened people. Why should they not 
be, in view of the historic record from Titus 
to Hitler? And they are frightened in inverse 
ratio to the depth and authenticity of their 
Judaism. The observant Jew, the believing Jew, 
the Jew aware of his character, destiny, func- 
tion, of his precise place in history, knowing 
that an am-ha’aretz, an ignorant one, a yokel, 
cannot be a good Jew, spontaneously seeks to 
give his children a good Jewish education, as 
well as a sound secular education. Now more 
and more authentic Jews are finding that the 
old combination of public school plus Talmud 
Torah is psychologically and pedagogically dif- 
ficult. It is hard on a child to come home from 
one school and be hurried to another. Nor is 
that all. The additional school is felt to be 
secondary, ancillary, avoidable. It lacks author- 
ity and compelling power. And so more and 
more authentic Jews are choosing the Jewish 
Day school for their children. In such a school 
one may witness the ninth-graders discussing 
Rashi’s comments in excellent Hebrew at 10 
A.M. and reading Shakespeare on a high inter- 
pretative level at 11 A.M. (This instance is 
taken from life! It is not pretended that all 
Jewish Day schools have yet attained that level. 
They can and will.) It is, according to all 
human experience quite safe to say that children 
thus taught will be both good Jews and good 
Americans. 


But the number of authentic Jews is, alas, 
limited and the objections to the Jewish Day 
schools come from Jews who have not wholly 
accepted their inescapable destiny, who still 
think, despite the failure of the emancipation 
on its specific grounds, that they can somehow 
manage an apparent non-differentiation, a blank 
unfeatured Americanism of some kind. They 
are frightened when there are no Gentiles im- 
mediately around to whom they can give in- 
stant and constant proof of being “nice” and 
inoffensive and just like everybody else. Out 
of this pitiful fear, out of this mimicry as a pro- 
tective measure they draw the apparently brave- 
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ly American rationalizations against the Jewish 
school. 


THE CHIEF OF THESE rationalizations is usually 

put as a question: How can a child brought 
up in a Jewish school function in an American 
environment? One is almost ashamed to give 
the obvious answer. A self-sustaining person- 
ality can deal with others who know what is 
their faith, their form, their station in history. 
If the melting-pot or the human sand-heap is 
ever achieved, which God forbid, for that way 
lies the slave-state—then, indeed, personality 
and authenticity and historic differentiation 
will have ceased to exist. Everything will have 
ceased to exist. We shall all be babbling a party- 
line in basic English or Esperanto. But so long 
as we nurture any hope, so long as we are not 
defeatists of humanity itself, we shall know with 
an unerring knowledge that a child who is 
an instructed Jew with a reasonable command 
of the Heberw language will be able to face 
its American world and co-operate in those 
American purposes that are common to us all, 
with literally infinitely higher and more spon- 
taneous assurance, than the poor Jewishly and 
generally illiterate child who has practiced all 
through its earlier years a strange, humiliating 
kind of self-suppression in the service of a 
conformity that is not his own, that is not 
otherwise than ignobly motivated—by fear, by 
aping, by the suppression of all that is humanly 
best within him. 


How often must it be repeated, that stern 
monition of the ages? We are born Jews; we 
live as Jews: we die as Jews. No aping, no self- 
protective huddling with Gentiles, no deliber- 
ate Jewish ignorance will change that basic 
fact. In the measure in which we are authentic 
Jews will we be able to face a world, to deal 
with a world of other authentic human beings 
of other kinds, of other traditions, of other 
faiths. Total self-obliteration is, of course, 
death. But partial self-obliteration is worse 
than death. It is life upon terms so ignoble as 
to be not fit to live. 





The Phonograph Records by 


NOAH NACHBUSH 


Are purest gems of Yipp1isH RECORDINGS 
Address: 


NOAH NACHBUSH 


3826 CYPRESS AVENUE Sea Gate, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
Phone: CO 6-5643 If no answer call: CO 6-8352 
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Notes on a Southern Tour 
by Raphael Ely 


February 22nd: 


The sense of being in the South strikes with 
uncommon force as soon as one’s car leaves 
Washington. Although there are more than 
enough signs of the South in the nation’s cap- 
ital, its overwhelming cosmopolitanism some- 
how disguises the more outrageous features of 
its two-culture society. But once across the 
Potomac little effort is made to hide the fact 
that here people are governed by the unshak- 
able law of status. I was soon to discover that 
many Jews demonstrate their loyalty to local 
custom by grasping to their bosoms the whole 
undigested pattern of Southern behavior. 

There are some exceptions, such as the young 
New York intellectual who married into an 
opulent Richmond family. After the war, 
mindful of the need to support his wife and 
children, he joined his in-laws’ business—a com- 
mon happenstance. But he still dreams of a 
sometime intellectual heritage. I had gone to 
see him about some matters of local Jewish 
community organization. We talked “business” 
for an hour and a half and then he eagerly— 
almost too eagerly—passed on to the sociology 
of Jewish life, philosophic values, affirmative 
Jewish concepts, education for one’s children, 
the economics of American Jewry, the failure 
of socialism in our time and numerous other 
topics that I no longer recall. He talked so 
torrentially and with such an unceasing plea 
in his eyes to listen, that I sat helplessly drowned 
in words. His wife came in and then went out 
to shop; later she served lunch; the children 
wildly exhibited their latest toys and I fidgeted. 
But my host kept pouring out years of unspent 
thought in one gigantic six-hour flow. I stag- 
gered back to the car late in the evening, a bit 
annoyed since I could no longer interview 
anyone else that day. I was disturbed by a 
feeling that there was something in Southern 
Jewish communities that effectively kept in 
check the ancient curiosity and deep concern 
with ideas. Sparks flly only when flint is avail- 
able and there is such a small supply in the 
South. 

Richmond is a remarkable city. The Jewish 
businessmen with whom I spoke impressed me 
with their attitude of conspicuous efficiency. 
Appointments were kept punctually and there 
was no delay in getting to the question at hand. 
Interest in Israel is not universal. Too many 


emphasize that “It’s time we took care of our 
own local needs.” But Israel has a friend in 
this community’s philosopher, a stern-visioned 
grey-haired hardware merchant who quietly but 
dogmatically announces that only his under. 
standing of Jewish life merits attention. This 
is attested by the several carefully framed UJA 
citations hanging on his office walls. I won. 
dered if all Southern Jewish communities pos. 
sessed such a “philosophe.” 

As I moved toward Norfolk I tried to decj- 
pher the dominant mood in this part of the 
country. At first, I thought it to be a kind 
of genteel snobbery. People here move around 
as if they cared deeply about their carriage, 
They displayed a physical demeanor which in 
the absence of tradition might be called hauteur, 
But the Virginians do have a tradition: at least 
they have an image of one. They like to think 
that their ancestry goes back to Colonial gen- 
tlemen farmers to whom class distinctions were 
a means of ordering life. Somewhere in the 
Tidelands there romp the ghosts of pageantry 
always reminding the true Southerner that hon- 
or is a virtue to be worn as a badge. And which 
ghosts serve the Jew? 


February 24th: 


Norfolk possesses in many ways a deceptive 
charm. Its streets are reminiscent of quiet 
Brooklyn neighborhoods with cobblestone pave- 
ments. One almost expects the hansom cab 
and prancing horse to peek out from around 
the corner. In reality the contrasts are sharp 
and hard. As I went into the poorer sections of 
the city where so many of the Jewish bus- 
ness men have their establishments, I thought 
of James Agee’s “Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men.” The Negro huts look tired and lean 
on one another for support. Often the uppet 
stories seem ready to slide away from the build- 
ing itself, as if to emphasize the rejection that 
characterizes the area. The houses are unpainted 
and unwashed — a condition endemic to the 
South—and their squalor hangs heavy in the 
afternoon air. 

Many of the store owners on Church Street, 
the Negro business section, are Jewish. The 
furniture shops have garish displays of cheap 
couches and quasi-modern living room suites 
These are usually sold on the installment plan 
Credit is a major device, also in the jewelry bus 
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iness. In one place J heard the owner’s wife 
tell a frantic Negro woman, several days late 
in her payments, not to be overwrought: the 
proprietor would be willing to extend another 
day’s grace. But this was done the way an 
adult might be generous to an errant child. 
“Now, honey, be sure to take care of this to- 
morrow. Otherwise, honey, they’ll be a prob- 
lem. Alright now, honey.” 

This, I knew, was the white man’s attitude 
toward the black. Originating in a weird sen- 
timentality, it still sees the Negro as an unspoiled 
savage Who must be carefully guided in the 
ways of white Southern civilization, yet who 
must be feared because he is a savage. Thus, 
when speaking to a Negro you are forceful, 
even gruff, but if the black man solicits your 
aid in a time of trouble, this concession to your 
superiority elicits a kindly tone which to the 
Yankee always appears patronizing. It was some- 
thing of a surprise to note that the Jews in 
this regard made themselves indistinguishable 
from the rest of the community. 

There was a huge fire that night near my 
hotel which destroyed a chemical plant. Ex- 
cited onlookers kept getting in the way of the 
firemen. The few Negroes who came to see 
the action stood on the far corner, curious and 
barely smiling. 


February 27th: 


In-the Carolinas I entered a communal ferra 
incognita. Most Jewish communities in these 
states are quite small and while they officially 
associate themselves with one or more of the 
national coordinating bodies that proliferate in 
our organizational life, they seem to learn little 
from them. Problems are resolved by the per- 
sonal outlook of the biggest “giver.” Many do 
not even bother with the pretense of democracy. 
Now that the big givers have begun to voice 
moods of boredom with Jewish community 
affairs, a reaction most often expressed through 
sharp and perhaps unnecessarily harsh cutting 
of “gifts,” panic besets both laymen and profes- 
sionals, 

Generally, the reception accorded me was 
polite, if somewhat icy. Disturbed by this, I 
sought out one of the more able center directors 
in the area to learn, if possible, the reason for 
this. Alert, a bit too sophisticated, yet some- 
what deferential in his treatment of the all-im- 
portant lay leader, he nevertheless knew his peo- 
ple well. “These are Jews,” said he, “who want 
to pass but whose guilt sometimes drives them 
back into the camp of their ancestors.” One of 
the towns I visited is, in the most literal sense 
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of the word, dominated by the Conner Textile 
Corporation: as one office secretary remarked, 
“This town would die without the Conners.” I 
learned from the center director that the big 
giver in this town is one of four brothers who 
together inherited the huge Conner enterprise 
from a father who often expressed unbounded 
admiration for the old “robber barons.” Said 
the center man sadly: “They are a Jewish family 
in origin only.” 

_ The Conner Textile Corporation was estab- 
lished ‘in the 1890’s by Solomon Kahaner, an 
Austrian immigrant, whose dream of an in- 
dustrial dynasty has been fulfilled. He is dead 
now, but his memory is honored in perpetuity 
by the Paul S. Conner Memorial Clinic, a gen- 
eral community project supported by the textile 
company. The center director surmised that 
Solomon must have shortened to Saul, which in 
turn might easily have become Paul. The four 
sons—Nathan, Harry, Titus and Marcus Aure- 
lius—did express some concern with the fate of 
European Jewry during the Hitler regime, but 
since the problem was resolved their interest has 
waned. The Latin tradition in the Conner fam- 
ily seems to have been fixed: there is a Titus 
Conner II and a Cicero Conner. Thus, from 
Nachum to Chaim to Titus. 

Charlotte, N. C. is a well-kept, pleasant town, 
extraordinary in its inability to control traffic. 
It was here that walking along the busy shop- 
ping street (aptly called Trade Street) I heard 
one expensively dressed lady say to her equally 
attired companions: “Ah declare, it’s th’ end 
o th’ world. You know, they got nothin,’ but 
nothing,’ t’ get dressed up fo’. Walk aroun’ in 
blue jeans all day long. Don’t know why they 
use makeup atall.” All three shook their heads 
sadly as they bowed each other into the restaur- 
ant. 

This community is the home of those Jewish 
businessmen who hastily flew to Washington to 
see Dr. Israel Goldstein, when they learned that 
the American Jewish Congress had filed a brief 
amicus curiae in the segregation case currently 
before the Supreme Court. Dr. Goldstein po- 
litely rejected their plea that his agency should 
not intervene; they immediately returned home 
to strike the American Jewish Congress from 
their welfare fund rolls. Segregation, I soon 
learned, is something that only Yankees talk 
about. 

This, I was told, is the country of the “New 
South.” All along the edge of the mountains 
great cities have sprung up with giant chimneys 
and row-houses strung out along the highways. 
I came through Gastonia and Winston-Salem 
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on a week-end so that all was quiet with the 
peacefulness of worship. I missed the groaning, 
gasping, lumbering life of industrial centers 
awake. Once it was thought that the coming 
of the factory to the South would markedly 
change its aspect. But deep beneath the surface, 
where the hearts and minds of men are formed, 
there has been no change. I thought that the 
South must be like the ancient Chinese, who 
absorbed invaders and refashioned them in their 
own image. So the South with the Yankees, 
both Jew and Gentile. 

As you ride through these Southern towns, 
you note always the lone skyscraper built in 
more optimistic times, the comically brief four- 
lane highways heralding the approach to urban 
centers, the roadway markers proclaiming each 
hamlet a city unto itself with limits where no 
building will ever be erected. This is the way 
the South proudly announces its own strange 
marriage of industrialism and backwardness. 
There is an irony in this which feeds on a search 
for ease and grandeur. There are dreams here 
that always escape the present and make wild 
leaps into undefined futures. 


March 3: 


On the way to Atlanta, I stopped overnight 
at the small town of Anderson, S. C. where dur- 
ing the depression the police chief resuscitated 
the old vagrancy laws of the Black Code. This 
Was an approximate means of providing labor 
for the cotton growers. As if to make the time 
move on I thumbed through the small local 
telephone book, seeking “typical” Jewish names. 
There were none: but under Churches: Jewish, 
there was listed the Temple B’nai Israel. 

The approach to Atlanta is one of the hand- 
somer sights in the South. I entered through 
Ponce De Leon Avenue, a boulevard of new 
homes and fresh lawns that testified to hours 
of compulsive care that must have been lavished 
on them. None of the main roads passed through 
slums: I was told by a recently arrived North- 
erner that the poor were well hidden from view. 
Perhaps my informant was motivated by un- 
consicous hostility, something often acquired 
in strange parts. 

The Jewish community is what the profes- 
sional describes as knowledgeable. The lay lead- 
ers, young and old, demonstrate a remarkable 
awareness of Jewish life beyond the borders of 
their own locale. In the field of “community 
relations,” or what was once called anti-defama- 
tion work, they seek a sophisticated tone. As 
one community leader said: “We don’t want to 
be preoccupied with incidents. There are broad- 
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er problems of community relations which haye 
implications for the totality of the Jewish com. 
munity in relation to the general community 
and which require a continuous process of Prog. 
rammatic education and information. There 
are problems of participation in civic life; prob. 
lems of community discipline; interfaith and 
goodwill; and so on.” He was as fully adept 
in the use of the special jargon as any profe. 
sional. 

The Atlanta Jewish community does have 
good history in these matters. When four Ne. 
groes were lynched in Walton County, Ga., in 
1946, it voiced official protest against mob ac- 
tion. It advised a local Anglo-Jewish paper that 
some of its advertisers were anti-Semites, It 
circulated material on Truman’s Civil Rights 
Program. It opposed the released-time religious 
education scheme in the public schools. 


Yet, the longer I stayed here, the more reason 
I had to wonder. There seemed to be two levels 
of reality on which Jews here functioned: there 
was the public, communal level where pro- 
nouncements meshed with those of Jews 
throughout the nation, generous and vaguely 
liberal in spirit; there was also the private, local 
level, with a quick adaptation to the mores of 
the surrounding hills. 

Atlantans are kind; visiting firemen are often 
invited to spend the evening with local digni- 
taries. At one home I heard my hostess speak 
of the Shechte. When I looked at her quizzically 
she explained: “We used to use the word 
Schwartze if we spoke in front of the help. 
They learned what this means and they resented 
it. So now we use instead the Hebrew (?) word 
which they don’t know yet.” This was said 
plainly, matter-of-factly, without any tone of 
self-satisfaction. What would happen, I thought, 
should the help discover the meaning of this 
new word? 

Somehow the talk got around to the school 
segregation affair before the Supreme Court. I 
had known that native Southerners might be 
emotionally disturbed by it. But I was not pre- 
pared for the Southern Jewish attitude. “Ah 
don’t want mah chil’ to go to the same school 
as a nigger chil’. They ahn’t ready fo’ it. Maybe 
twenty year fom now.” Simple arguments, 
let alone subtle ones, bring no reasonable re- 
sponse. “Do not black and white children play 
together outside the school?” I asked. The 
answer was, yes. “But school’s different.” Some 
Southern Jews, I suppose, migt be able to dupli- 
cate Calhoun’s famous defense of slavery if that 
could demonstrate their utter loyalty to South- 
ern values. 
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The speech of the Southerner is virtually the 
same for black and white. There seems to be 
a laziness of tongue, mouth and lips that afflicts 
both. There is a complete refusal to sound 
consonants clearly and a fascination for strange 
diphthongs, especially those that suggest lan- 
guor. Some experts say that the Southern dia- 
lect is derived from Colonial Anglo-Saxon: to 
me it sounded like an unwillingess to speak. 


March 8th: 


Somewhere, someone—I think it was William 
Faulkner—said that one of the chronic ailments 
of the South is its basketball tournaments. He 
must have been thinking of Macon. There was 
a girls’ teen-age elimination contest going on 
when I came there and it had completely occu- 
pied the townsfolk. There was an excitement 
permeating the air that must have had its roots 
in the wild energies of the plantation. And 
with this I grasped a basic truth: that Southern- 
ers were always demanding a kind of action 
that could discharge itself in conflict even if 
the conflict were only something as harmless as 
a basketball game. 

One wealthy Jewish businessman advised me, 
as he scratched his thigh, that there were two 
solutions to anti-Semitism: “You know how y’ 
beat anti-Semitism, son? First, we gotta go to 
synagogue on Sunday and then we oughta keep 
open on Yom Kippur. It just ain’t good to keep 
closed when everybody else is open.” He also 
advised me that I would never accomplish my 
mission unless I stayed away from the grocers 
and butchers on the other side of the tracks. 
“They cain’t do anything’ fo’ you, boy,” he 
said paternalistically. I found such intimations 
of superiority not uncommon. Although Jews 
of the South know that they are but a minute 
part of the population, they do not cease to 
grasp higher rungs from which to look down 
upon others of their confreres. It is not enough 
that they are white: that is much too facile. 

Distinction among Jews is made not merely 
by wealth but by occupation. The shoe mer- 
chant and grocer are at the bottom: the manu- 
facturer (it doesn’t matter what product he 
makes) rates highest. The department store 
owner is accorded a middle position. The most 
important differentiation, by far, is according 
to congregation. Among Reform Jews, there is 
just the slightest tone of disdain for their breth- 
ren of the synagogue. On the other hand, the 
orthodox and conservative Jew can effect an 
eloquent sneer when he says “Yahudim!” 


The highway from Macon to Savannah goes 
through the heart of the black belt. The ground 
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is flat, the roads almost impassable. The earth 
has a barren look. Along the way there are 
Negro hovels, eternal reminders of the Thirties. 
Sometimes an old Negro tenant pushes an ex- 
hausted plow behind a gaunt mule. It is the 
beginning of spring sowing and many plots 
have not yet béen prepared. I suppose the sea- 
son before cotton harvest is more picturesque 
but now all is naked. Down the road, an enter- 
prising landlord has built a replica of an ante- 
bellum plantation, to which he attracts tourists 
with huge posters announcing: “Real Planta- 
tion Ahead. See the Pickaninnies Dancing.” 

In the gasoline stations men’s washrooms have 
25-cent dispensing machines which sell con- 
traceptives. Usually a legend advises the sur- 
prised visitor; “If the presence of this machine 
offends you, we suggest you look at our hospitals 
and insane asylums.” 


March 10th: 


The closer you get to Miami the more ex- 
pensive become the tourist’s meals. This, espec- 
ially in season, seems normal. Savannah is a city 
in which the physical attributes of history have 
been deliberately cultivated, not necessarily to 
attract the tourist, but as a kind of auto-satisfac- 
tion. Streets are laid out in the usual gridiron 
fashion, but this is made even uglier by numer- 
ous corner squares and little parks. Driving a 
car through here is an excruciating experience. 
There are more statues of Cavalier gentlemen 
than in all Restoration Britain. 


The road from Savannah to Jacksonville is 
the worst in the United States. The automobile 
clubs euphemistically call it “rough.” Often I 
thought that the entire underside of my car 
was shaking loose. Jacksonville itself is a town 
boiling with activity. A piece of enabling leg- 
islation giving special rebates has encouraged 
virtually all of the nation’s insurance companies 
to erect huge office buildings. The spring-like 
weather and energetic movements of the people 
made me think I was back in New York on a 
pleasant sunny day. Jews here are too preoccu- 
pied with local prosperity to be overly con- 
cerned with broader affairs. Yet they pride 
themselves on their numbers; every few. years 
the community council undertakes a census 
which it always hopes will provide a “perpetual 
inventory” of local Jewry. This seems to them 


‘important, although no one could tell me why. 


March 12th: 


I entered Miami Beach through the north 
end, so that the luxurious estate-like homes along 
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Collins Avenue were a kind of preparation for 
the fantastic opulence that was yet to come. 
The Beach, on first view, is amazing. The new- 
comer is seldom ready for the shock of displayed 
wealth that greets him. Yet the hotels, so well 
advertised in the Sunday supplements, cannot 
help but convey a tinsel quality which is essen- 
tially unreal. After a while the glare acts like 
a strong draft of hard liquor. Then comes the 
depressing recognition that all this is New York 
and Hollywood packaged in sunshine. 

At ‘night the grotesque human shapes seen 
so clearly in earlier hours are well disguised in 
fancy dress. Hotel guests are expected to wear 
white coat and tie when sitting in the lobby. 
This makes the vulgarity come through even 
more sharply, as hard as pavement and with 
as much feeling as dead fish. Then you look 
about again and the comic quality of it all 
strikes home: aside from the climate, the beach 
is a ludicrous show. The “poor season” this year 
demonstrates how shaky is the foundation; with 
the first winds of declining prosperity the muni- 
ficient hostelries begin to tremble like cards in 
a Lewis Carroll tale. 

Wolfie’s and Dubrow’s are like Lindy’s in 
New York, only plushier and with bigger club 
sandwiches. The prices are bigger too. Miami 
Beach has little in common with the rest of 
the South: in fact, it is not a Southern town 
at all. Its tone, its spirit, its people are Yankee. 
The Jewish community of Greater Miami is 
now thought to be in excess of 60,000 souls. In 
organized Jewish communal activities, however, 
Miami and Miami Beach are far ahead of New 
York. There is an active UJA campaign, co- 
ordinated social services, a bureau of Jewish 
education. The Mayor and many of his officials 
are Jewish. 

tt young Jewish housewife described how 
she accustomed herself to the ants, beetles, and 
flying roaches which abound during the summer. 
When she and her husband first came to Miami 
she was frightened by the sub-tropical fauna. 
But crushing a bug on a milchidige plate no 
longer disturbs her. It’s hard to keep a book 
collection in satisfactory condition because of 
the mildew and bookworms. Yet the winter 
climate seems to compensate for the summer 
nuisances. ; ae 

Sholom Asch was once a resident of Miami 
Beach. He left it, and America, I was told, to 
ostracism practiced by the local col- 
ony of intelligentsia. Miami Beach has an in- 
teresting group of Yiddish intellectuals: the 
YIVO is active here as are a number of other 
Yiddish cultural organizations. At one dinner 
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meeting I heard a well-known Jewish poet de. 
molish the output of a rival with a kind of 
fury that is found only in literary vendetta, 
Later in the evening I had occasion to comment 
on the novelistic technique utilized by Sholom 
Asch. Said my host, a haughly Yiddish intellec. 
tual with a limitless opinion of his own wisdom: 
“I didn’t know you were interested in culture 
I thought you were only a social worker.” __ 

The best part of Miami Beach is the South 
End, below Lincoln Road, where only the older 
folks and “poor” go. It is quiet here, the home 
neatly unpretentious, all whitewashed, lining the 
streets without tumult. I thought I had seen 
photos similar to this and then I realized I had: 
pictures from Israel are like this. There is , 
wholesomeness and simple sincerity in just the 
physical aspects that makes things really restful, 
The finest meal I had jn the South was in 
wonderful kosher Roumanian restaurant on 
Washington Avenue in the old section of Miami 


Beach. 


March 17th: 


Almost everyone told me that the Tamiami 
Trail was an exciting highway. I found it dull: 
endless miles through endless swamps punctuated 
by tourist images of an Indian village. The 
steady grind of wheels on hard tar for 365 miles 
to Inverness and another 410 miles to Mont- 
gomery has an hypnotic effect. There were 
moments when I might have dozed: long rides 
engender boredom and this I had to fight. Once 
beyond the Florida border, I reentered the 
South as it really is: a genteel politeness covering 
universal malice. The restaurant cashier’s “Come 
back!” sounds challengingly hostile. 

Alabama appears a bit more prosperous than 
neighbor states; there is more green cover on 
the earth and the whites seem to carry them- 
slves more pridefully, as if to say “This was the 
home of the Confederacy!” But the Negro still 
laughs behind the white man’s back. Northern 
Alabama has a number of steel mills which con- 
sume large quantities of scrap. Most of this 
important material is gathered and supplied by 
Jews. Descendants of peddlers and junk dealers 
they now call themselves “Salvage Engineers 
and have huge signs describing their yards 
steel plants. The most unpretentious of these 
dealers I met was a recent emigre from New 
York, an ardent Labor Zionist, unashamed 10 
announce himself a “junkie.” He told me his 
harsh criticism of events in general and the 
steel magnates in particular by pointing to the 
huge mound of junk in his yard and exclaiming, 
“This is how they beat down the price. They 
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won’t buy, they operate at low capacity, but we 
have to keep piling up the——stuff.” Later, 
after he had calmed down a bit, he spoke of 
his Zionism. “I can’t really call myself a Labor 
Zionist. If I were, I'd be there, helping out. 
Since I stay here, all I can say is I’m a sym- 
pathizer, not really a Zionist.”” His words trailed 
: as he stared at scrap metal outside his win- 
ow. 


March 19th: 


When you turn on the radio riding through 
the South, there are two programs you are sure 
to get—a religious sermon or what passes for 
“hill-billy” music. The latter does not even 
possess the saving grace of being “popular”: it 
is most often a local variant put on the air 
to fill time. Devoid of tone, rhythm, or pleas- 
ant melody it is usually most effective as a 
device to keep lonely auto drivers awake. Coun- 
terbalancing these jagged tones are the droning 
nasalities of the radio preacher. The sermon in 
the South is as common as corn pone. It is not 
limited to Sunday morning; you can get religion 
all week long. It all has a primal force that 
reveals its essential narrowness of spirit. I re- 
membered how both the Jew and Catholic were 
reviled throughout the Bible belt and how pow- 
erful the ministers could be—powerful enough 
to defeat a Democratic presidential candidate 
who happened to be a Catholic. So much of 
the South’s religion is of the orgiastic sects: 
even the weekday radio sermons convey that 
feeling. All along the roads there are posters 
calling the faithful to weekly revivals where 
sanctification is attained by hysterical seizures. 

William Faulkner’s country — Yoknapat- 
awpha County—looks as though a giant cat 
had clawed its way across the landscape. The 
earth—or what is left of it—is more eroded and 
gullied than anywhere else in the South. Here 
and there, just off the road, there are high 
ridges that run back into the flats for several 
hundred yards, topped by what little greenery 
there is. Occasionally, one sees a small patch of 
tilled soil, looking as though a farmer in his 
anger at nature and man had smashed an eroded 
ridge into the next little canyon to create a 
piece of land for his own sustenance. I passed 
through Mississippi as quickly as I could, for 
it was depressing. 


March 24th: 


Even as it flows through the Memphis flats, 
the Mississippi is an imposing river. It moves 
majestically in quiet defiance of the docks and 
man-made works that pierce its sides. Ever so 
often it will climb the bluffs to frighten all 
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who live along the banks. Then it will return 
satisfied that we can never match its power. 

There’s a Jewish intellectual here, who in 
some unexplained way, became a businessman. 
“Little in this town keeps my interest. The 
Jewish community does nothing, outside of 
raising money once a year. Sometimes the goyim 
bring in a symphony orchestra and then I begin 
to feel the old excitement.” I asked him what 
he did to occupy his spare moments. “I learned 
to play pinochle,” he said. ‘Most often I play 
at the club—the Jewish one, you know. Can’t 
get into the one the goyim run. So we set up 
our own where we can get in a couple of hands.” 

Card playing is, of course, an important 
pastime in these communities. One welfare 
fund director, who ensured his position by mar- 
rying the daughter of a big giver, began to rue 
his fate when his father-in-law insisted that 
he become a daily fourth hand at bridge. These 
games are usually played in the fund office dur- 
ing an extended lunch hour. The father-in-law 
always displays an embroidered Mogen Dovid 
on his very expensive white pique shirts. 

The mountains in Eastern Kentucky, in the 
region of the Cumberland Gap, are. dismal in 
the early spring. The trees are still dormant 
and you are gripped by a feeling of being eter- 
nally locked in as you drive along the narrow 
roads winding around the bottoms of the hills. 
The towns have the look of a depressed area: 
the coal mines operate two or three days a week 
and the radio announces the Governor’s trip 
to Washington to solicit surplus farm products 
for his people. 

There are a few small Jewish communities 
through here, but their formal organization 1s 
intended mainly as a means for raising UJA 
funds. Whatever communal life they have is 
focused on the synagogue. Attendance is gen- 
erally based on social rather than religious needs. 

Moving back to the North one senses the 
beginning of spring. Wildflowers begin to clothe 
the bare mountains: dogwood should be blos- 
soming soon and rhododendrons will set them- 
selves off against the dark evergreens. It is 
much too early for apple blossoms: this could 
easily have compensated for the dreariness of 
the mining regions. I was told to go along the 
Skyline Drive at the top of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, but anxious to get back as quickly 
as possible I drove through the valley along 
Route 11. Off to the right there loomed against 
a pale sky the Shenandoahs, as imperturbable as 
they must have been when English colonists 
broke through to spread southward and west- 
ward across the land. 
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Israel's Policy — Peace and Self-Defense 
by Moshe Sharett | 


UR MAIN CONCERN is centered on border 
security. The situation is still unsatisfac- 
tory. It is characterized by fluctuations be- 
tween periods of relative calm and new erup- 
tions of violence. In the border zone of the 
Gaza strip, after a series of aggressive acts on 
the part of the Egyptian forces which came 
in close succession and met in the end with a 
determined response on our part, a certain im- 
provement has set in. Along the Israel-Jordan 
border, which is the main vulnerable area, we 
witnessed a certain relaxation of tension which 
expressed itself in the absence of serious inci- 
dents over a period of several weeks. That 
phase provided fresh and conclusive proof that 
the initiative in upsetting border security orig- 
inated at each stage from the Jordan side and 
that as long as there was no Jordanian attack 
upon Israel calm prevailed. But in the last few 
days new acts of aggressive violence on the 
part of the Jordanians occurred in various cor- 
ners of the border zone. These assumed a par- 
ticular gravity in the Jerusalem corridor. Israel 
policemen and watchmen have again been killed 
as a result of attacks from Jordan. This situa- 
tion raises anew and in most acute form the 
problem of the responsibility of the Government 
of Jordan for the control of its border with 
Israel. The stubborn refusal of that Government 
to confer with Israel in accordance with its 
obligations under the Armistice Agreement, 
makes Jordan’s responsibility particularly grave. 
The new government at Amman would do well 
to address its most urgent attention to this 
problem and to consider carefully whether a 
new wave of bloodshed is really what it wants. 
The discussion in the Security Council of 
the state of affairs along the Israel-Jordan border 
js still continuing; but the Council’s examina- 
tion of Egypt’s interference with shipping in 
the Suez Canal or on the way to the port of 
Eilat led to no fresh resolution owing to the 
Soviet veto. The attitude of most of the mem- 
bers of the Council was nevertheless fully ex- 
pressed in confirmation of the previous resolu- 
tion and rejection of the validity of Egypt’s 
line of action. Be that as it may, the Govern- 
ment of Israel is determined to do everything it 
can in order to assert its legitimate right to 





The following is the major portion of a policy address 
delivered by Moshe Sharett, Prime Minister of Israel, 
before the Knesset, on May 10, 1954. 


freedom of maritime traffic in accordance with 
international practice. 

The discussion on the continuation of the 
work on the Jordan river project was also ob- 
structed by the Soviet veto. Here, too, the 
consensus of views in the Council was evident, 
The majority of its members seemed inclined 
to accept Israel’s claim that the resumption of 
the work should be permitted if it were proved 
that the project would in no way adversely 
affect existing water rights. In the meantime 
we have had the visit of experts sent by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
we believe that we have succeeded in convinc- 
ing them of our ability to offer adequate guar- 
antees for the satisfaction of such rights. As 
soon as the report of the experts is communi- 
cated, the Government will be in a position to 
decide on further steps. 

The line adopted by the Soviet Union in the 
Security Council to block by veto any pro- 
posal detrimental to Arab interests and to en- 
dorse at every stage of the proceedings the 
attitude of the Arab side, both on points of 
procedure and on the merits of the issue, raises 
serious problems and may lead to far-reaching 
results. It threatens either to paralyze the Se- 
curity Council as a forum where problems 
concerning the Middle East and Arab-Israel 
rélations can be considered and decided upon— 
or to turn the Council into a one-sided instru- 
ment capable of action only against Israel. 

If persisted in and further developed, this 
line is bound more and more adversely to affect 
Israel’s vital interests, and to have a negative 
bearing upon peace and stability throughout the 
region. 


HE NEW TURN in the attitude of the Soviet 

Government serves as an additional factor in 
promoting a trend in American policy, in- 
creasingly noticeable of late, towards showing 
greater lenience to the Arab states while turn- 
ing a stern face towards Israel. 

This tendency received clear and authorita- 
tive expression in the recent speeches of the 
United States Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs. 
The fact that the Soviet policy in the Middle 
East served as a starting point for these addresses 
is significant, although it does not prove that 
we may not here be faced with an orientation 
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June, 1954 


irrespective of the vagaries of Soviet policy _and 
stemming from a basic appraisal of the position 
of the United States in relation to Israel on the 
one hand and the Arab states on the other. 


The speeches of Assistant Secretary Byroade 
were by no means consistently negative, so far 
as Israel is concerned. He showed himself to 
be fully conversant with Israel’s case on all 
controversial issues between it and the Arab 
States. Moreover, he told the Arabs certain 
truths which could not be pleasing to their ears. 
In his first address he called upon them to accept 
Israel as an accomplished fact. He warned them 
that the present policy of maintaining a “state 
of affairs delicately suspended between peace 
and war” was most dangerous—one which world 
opinion would increasingly condemn. Reacting 
in his second speech to Arab criticism of the first, 
he declared that the United States will not buy 
Arab friendship at the price of abandoning its 
objective to attain better relations between the 
Arab states and Israel. 


Yet these isolated verities by no means com- 
bine to produce a statement of the whole truth. 
On the contrary, the speeches contained matters 
which distort or ignore basic facts concerning 
the policy and very nature of Israel, as well as 
attacks, express or implied, upon Israel’s vital 
interests and the roots of its existence. They 
have justly excited public opinion within Israel 
and among the Jewish people throughout the 
world, have done a disservice to the cause of 
peace in the Middle East and thrown a shadow 
across the friendly relations between Israel and 
the United States. 


Mr. Byroade appealed to the Arab states to 
adjust their policy to the existence of Israel. He 
did not call upon them to cease to be what they 
are. But he did address such an admonition to 
Israel. Possibly he himself and those for whom 
he spoke, did not realize how glaringly at vari- 
ance with the realities of Jewish and Israel life 
were the words he addressed to us. As to his 
call to Israel to integrate itself into the Middle 
East—it is precisely this integration that Israel 
has striven to attain from its very inception, 
only to face an unrelenting refusal on the part 
of the Arab states to recognize it as a mere 
neighbor, let alone a member of the family. But 
the request that Israel should cease to regard it- 
self as a center of “world-wide groupings of 
peoples of a particular religious faith who must 
have special rights in and obligations to the 
Israel state” is tantamount to an invitation to 
Israel and the Jewish people throughout the 
world to repudiate the essence of their being. 
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[N His sECOND sPEECH Mr. Byroade sought to 

correct the impression cretaed by his state- 
ment. He said that that particular sentence had 
been interpreted by some “as an intrusion into 
religious matters, improper for a government 
official.” He went on to explain that he had 
not intended “‘to cast aspersions upon the natural 
feelings of affinity one feels for the brother of 
Jewish faith wherever he may be,” as “the 
principles of the United States on matters of 
religious freedom are well known.” Nor was 
he referring “to proper philanthropic support 
—in its broadest sense—by American citizens of 
the Jewish faith in the economic development 
necessary to achieve a reasonable standard of 
living of the Israel people, nor to the support 
of religious, educational and cultural enterprises 
in Israel.” He emphasized that “there is no 
divergence between our Government and Amer- 
ican citizens of the Jewish faith who are inter- 
ested in the development and welfare of the 
State of Israel.” 


The effort thus made by Mr. Byroade to get 
nearer to an understanding of the mutual at- 
tachment between American Jewry and Israel 
is to be appreciated. Yet to our regret we can- 
not rest content with the correction. The dis- 
tance between Mr. Byroade’s formulations and 
the essential truth of the matter is still great 
indeed. Jews are not “world-wide groupings 
of people of a particular religious faith.” This 
definition is meaningless and all the effort in- 
vested in its artificial, far-fetched and clumsy 
constructions has been to no purpose. Jews are 
a people—one people throughout the world— 
the members of which are loyal citizens of their 
respective states. The world of Jewish brother- 
hood, as based upon common destiny—in the 
past, in the present and in the future—as well 
as the world-wide Jewish partnership in the 
construction of the State of Israel and their 
spiritual attachment to it, are fundamental facts 
of Jewish life, integrated in the pattern of pres- 
ent-day international realities. There are coun- 
tries in the world where that brotherhood and 
partnership are prohibited and stifled by the ap- 
plication of state power. The United States is 
not and, we firmly believe, will never be one of 
them. But without a sincere understanding of 
these facts it is impossible to comprehend the 
secret of Israel’s rise, nor the nature of the pro- 
cesses which are enabling it to live and create 
the background for its future development. 
Without acknowledging the full naturalness 
and historic legitimacy of these facts it is im- 
possible to attain relations of true mutual un- 
derstanding with this state, which is unique and 
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sui generis. It is idle to call its peculiarities in 
question. It is such and it can be no different. 
All quests for precedents and analogies would 
be in vain. There is no state exactly like it in 
the present international world, because there 
is no parallel to Jewish history in the annals of 
mankind. 


Mr. Byroade himself bore witness in this self- 
same address to the extent to which his correc- 
tion fails to meet the issue and to bridge the 
gap between the basic conceptions‘ here involved. 
I refer to the astounding passage about immi- 
gration which has already achieved wide pub- 
licity and formed the subject of sharp rebuttal. 
On the face of it it would appear that only a 
complete lack of insight into the way Israel 
came into being, how it has grown and what 
are its fundamental articles of faith for the 
future, could have suggested to Mr. Byroade the 
singular assumption that it might be proper for 
him to propose to Israel, in effect, to proclaim, 
in the year 1954, that the great historic pro- 
cess of the Ingathering of the Exiles had already 
terminated, and also to undertake in advance to 
close the gates of the country in the face of 
fellow-Jews who might at any time knock at 
them—either because their life in the Diaspora 
became unbearable or because they simply 
sought the chance of a full Jewish life. 

But it stands to, reason that Mr. Byroade is 
fully aware of the role of immigration in Israel’s 
world of ideas. He himself is wondering whether 
he was not “injecting himself into improper 
fields” by referring to “matters on which strong 
religious and humanitarian feelings exist on 
the part of many.” One can hardly assume that 
the reaction of the Jewish and Israel public to 
his advice came to him as a surprise. 


THE CONCLUSION seems indicated that what 

has prevailed here was the desire to demon- 
strate full understanding for the feelings of the 
Arab world, the implacable enemy of the Return 
to Zion from its very inception. With this 
object in view, it was found permissible to do 
injury to the most precious and sacred asset of 
Isrel—to aim an arrow, as it were, at the very 
pupil of its eye—while at the same time in fact 
adding to the difficulties of peace between Israel 
and her neighbors. 

For this is the first time that the leaders of 
the Arab League heard an official spokesman of 
a great power expressly justify the fear with 
which they are alleged to be imbued of the 
danger of Israel’s expansion by force of immi- 
gration, and uphold their right to know in ad- 
vance “the magnitude of this new state” as Mr. 
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Byroade has put it—magnitude, that is to say 
not in area but in number of inhabitants. Th 
accordance with this logic, why should not Israel 
at some stage be invited to offer guarantees 
against an excessive natural increase lest her 
population exceed a certain limit? 

Israel cannot possibly accept such advice, but 
the attempt to justify Arab opposition to im- 
migration is liable only to serve as a new excuse 
not to conclude peace. 

In the course of this unfruitful discussion Mr. 
Byroade saw fit to raise the problem of immigra- 
tion to Israel of Jews from the Soviet Union. 
He set this as a most unlikely eventuality, but 
nevertheless proceeded to offer an evaluation of 
its significance were it to occur, by suggesting 
that if the Soviet government ever opened the 
gates to let out its Jews it will be in order “to 
set the area aflame by fostering new and greater 
trouble in the Middle East.” 

Are these words new to our ears? Not s0 
new. We remember how the former rulers of 
this country tried to justify the closing of its 
gates in the face of Jews who fled from massacre 
in the ships called “Patria,” “Atlantic” and 
“Struma” by arguing that these boats were 
probably bringing Nazi spies sent especially to 
damage the allied war effort in this part of the 
world. We denied the practical and moral 
validity of these arguments—on the practical 
side because they were simply absurd; and on 
the moral side because they showed a tendency 
to consider the Jewish refugee who was seeking 
safety and freedom or fleeing for the sake of life 
itself, not as an independent value but merely 
as a wretched pawn serving the purpose of some 
third party, not a personality in his own right 
but a mere germ-carrier. We struggled with 
all these inhuman prohibitions and limitations 
and were sometimes successful in overcoming 
them. 

But at that time the State of Israel did not 
exist. Today it is an established fact. Its primary 
aim, the central purpose for its creation, is the 
rescue of Jews. In the discharge of this mission 
it is not subject to the consent or confirmation 
of any one, neither foe nor friend. This is its 
sovereign right. This is the very essence of its 
sovereignty. It is not an accident that its first 
basic law was the Law of the Return. This law 
was not passed as an abstract principle. It pre- 
sents a concrete reality, always ready to be tested 
in an hour of trial. 


WE bo nor often make public statements on 
the immigration of Jews from Russia. But 
if the United States’ State Department found 
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it necessary to hold a public discussion on the 
subject, we cannot but express what is in our 
hearts. If ever the great day should come when 
the Soviet Union lets out Jews to go to Israel, 
we shall open our gates wide to receive all who 
will want to come or who will be forced to leave. 
This will not be a catastrophe, but a great de- 
liverance. What will be set ablaze will not be 
a conflagration in the Middle East, but a holy 
fre within the Jewish people which will rise 
with all its might and main to help us receive 
our brothers. Deep in our hearts there is faith 
that that day will come, just as we have faith 
in the capacity of this country within its present 
boundaries to double and treble its population, 
with consequent blessing to itself and the entire 
area. 

The apprehension of the Arab states lest Israel 
burst its boundaries because of increased immi- 
gration is but a part of the general doctrine of 
Arab fear of Israel’s potential aggressiveness 
which the spokesman of the State Department 
took upon himself to justify. Whether the fear 
isa reality or a fabrication, the attempt made 
publicly to prove its tenability and to give it a 
rational basis, inevitably invests it with a meas- 
ure of moral and political validity, and if the 
theory be true that it is this fear which prevents 
the advent of peace, then its very justification 
makes the prospects of peace more remote. The 
mere proclamation that the possibility of an 
early peace between Israel and the Arab states 
does not exist cannot but serve as an encourage- 
ment to the refusal of the Arab states to make 
peace. Mr. Byroade himself seems to realize 
that this method of treating complex and deli- 
cate problems by public speeches is liable to 
cause surprise, and he tries to meet possible criti- 
cim by explaining that he felt in duty bound 
to acquaint the American public with the true 
facts of the situation. Since there can be no 
doubt that the American public genuinely 
seeks peace and indeed may be particularly con- 
cerned at present with regard to peace and 
stability in the Middle East, it finds itself forced 
to pay a fairly high price for its edification. 


Just as it is difficult to find in Mr. Byroade’s 
addresses any practical usefulness in attaining 
the objectives of American policy as defined by 
him, so it is hard to concede to them the merit 
of simple logic. 


F IT IS TRUE that the Arab states are in mortal 

fear of Israel’s superior strength—the Arab 
states which in the aggregate are tens of times 
larger than Israel in area as well as in population, 
the Arab states which are six or seven or eight 
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in number as against Israel, why should they not 
conclude a peace treaty with Israel which would 
commit Israel formally and solemnly to preserve 
its present boundaries permanently? Why should 
they not seek in such a treaty some guarantees 
for their immunity against Israel’s aggression? 
How is it possible to reconcile the pretense of 
fear with an intrasigeant refusal to make peace? 
And why must the sane and sober State Depart- 
ment be impressed by this fallacy of fear, ex- 
posed by so glaring a contradiction? 

On the other hand, if concern about one’s 
security is a valid political consideration, do not 
Israel’s fears of renewal of Arab aggression de- 
serve justification sevenfold? On all counts— 
the historic precedent of aggression actually 
committed, the constant refusal to make peace, 
the continued campaign of active hostility, the 
never-ending oaths of revenge and the actual 
vast superiority of physical strength—it is the 
Arab states which should be called upon to re- 
assure Israel and not the other way around. 


The Tri-Partite Declaration is, of course, 
mentioned as a bulwark against mutual aggres- 
sion in the Middle East. But if Arab distrust 
of the effectiveness of this guarantee makes the 
impression it apparently does on Mr. Byroade, 
why should Israel be expected to place its unre- 
served reliance on that document? 


As against the simple and straightforward ob- 
jective of a comprehensive peace settlement, the 
rather vague slogan of a gradual and piecemeal 
progress towards peace is launched. For the 
absence of such progress, too, Israel is once again 
to blame. There is no indication that the Arabs 
on their part are ready even for such a limited 
program, but there is an implied charge that 
Israel is obstinate on the issue by insisting on 
“total peace or nothing.” Is this true? The 
State Department should be well aware that on 
a number of occasions, both in public statements 
and by direct contact, representatives of Israel 
expressed readiness to explore the possibilities of 
partial advance towards final peace, but Arab 
reaction was negative or there was no reaction 
at all. Israel has repeatedly offered to various 
Arab states at different times the conclusion of 
a non-aggression treaty, as an improvement up- 
on the armistice agreements and as a prelude to 
peace. Has there ever been a response to this 
proposal? Mr. Byroade’s exposition in this 
respect suffers from lack of clarity in his state- 
ment of fact and is liable to create a misleading 
impression upon the uninitiated as to the actual 
course of events. What emerges somewhat 
blurred from his account is also the fact that 
Israel has always expressed readiness to pay com- 
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pensation for lands abandoned by Arabs—an 
offer without precedent in the history of popu- 
lation movements resulting from wars or revo- 
lutions—and that in this respect, too, it declared 
its readiness to advance without setting the at- 
tainment of final peace as an absolute condition. 


[N ORDER to remove any possible misconception 

and preclude a false construction, let me re- 
state again on this occasion that Israel is ready 
at any time to enter into negotiations with any 
of the neighboring Arab states concerning either 
a final and comprehensive peace settlement or 
any partial or interim arrangement aiming at 
paving the way towards peace. Any such agree- 
ment, whether final or interim, must be based 
on reciprocity, as otherwise it will be tanta- 
mount merely to placing a premium upon intra- 
sigeance and contribute only to the retardation 
of peace. Let me also make it clear that any 
settlement with Israel means a settlement with 
Israel as it is, that is within the present bound- 
aries and without the introduction of Arab 
refugees, just as a settlement with any of the 
Arab states also, naturally, means a settlement 
with that Arab state as it is. This principle, 
which on the face of it is self-evident, requires 
emphasis, because the representatives of certain 
Arab states have at times expressed readiness to 
negotiate a peace settlement on the basis of con- 
ditions which bear no relation to realities and 
which no right-minded person can take serious- 
ly. As long as the Arab leaders set such terms, 
it must be clear that they do not mean peace 
but merely to seek to mask their intrasigeance by 
assuming an attitude which may appear reason- 
able to people aot familiar with the facts of 
the situation. The purpose of these declarations 
is not peace but deceit and confusion. 

Against this background, statements repeat- 
edly made by spokesmen of the State Depart- 
ment abowt the need for mutual concessions, 
must necessarily cause concern. For the Arabs 
may well try to evade their part by abandoning 
claims, which are both arbitrary and utterly un- 
realistic, whereas Israel may be pressed to make 
concessions of substance by giving up something 
which is an organic part of its system. This 
kind of concession Israel will never accept. 

Another serious reason for anxiety derives 
from the fact that a great power, in urging 
upon Israel the making of concessions has in- 
voked its own security needs, identified in its 
estimation—and not in its estimation alone— 
with the security interests of a large part of the 
world as well as with the defense of the demo- 
cratic way of life with which Israel’s fate is so 
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closely bound up. This is the point at issue in 
the analysis under discussion. It is also the justj- 
fication offered for the recent decision of the 
U. S. Government to grant arms to Iraq in dis- 
regard of all opposition and warnings. 


The fact that the problem is sO posed calls 
for some plain speaking on our part. Israel 
owes much to the United States. It is intimate. 
ly connected with American Jewry. It appreci- 
ates deeply the political and financial aid it has 
been privileged to receive from the United 
States. It values highly the sympathy extended 
to it by large sections of the American people, 
It regards itself as an organic part of the demo- 
cratic world—the world in which the principles 
of spiritual liberty, freedom of speech and asso- 
ciation, and the right of the Jews to cultural 
freedom and mutual ties, prevail. Yet Israel’s 
concern for its own security comes first, and in 
matters of security it must be left to be its own 
judge. Israel will welcome any help which it 
may get to strengthen her security position, in- 
cluding grants of arms, but no such assistance 
will ever absolve it of its ultimate responsibility 
for its own safety. With all the enormous dif- 
ference between tiny Israel and a mighty power 
like the United States, as regards both national 
strength and international weight, Israel cannot 
agree that its own right to a secure existence is 
inferior in any measure to the right of the 
United States. This form of equality of rights 
is one of the deepest foundations of the demo- 
cratic world order. Israel’s vital interest to act 
in full mutual understanding in the interna- 
tional arena with the U.S.A., will not deter Israel 
from engaging in a controversy whenever its 
security will be at stake. Moreover, even in 
matters of regional security Israel will rely first 
and foremost on its own appreciation of the 
various elements involved based upon direct ex- 
perience and accumulated knowledge acquired 
by it in the years of her existence and over 
decades past. 


BASED UPON CONSIDERATIONS of her own se- 

curity and the defense of the region, Israel 
is categorically opposed to any grant of arms to 
any Arab state as long as the policy of that state 
within the region is one of war and not of peace. 
Israel will continue to expose any such grant of 
arms as a premium upon the repudiation of the 
principles of peace enshrined in the Charter of 
the United Nations, and as an encouragement to 
a war of revenge and conquest. It will continue 
to raise its voice against the implementation of 
the engagement to give arms to Iraq. It will 
reject as undeserving of serious attention any 
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guarantee which may be exacted from Iraq obli- 
gating that country to confine the use of arms 
received only to regional defense. No such as- 
surance is susceptible of control, but even if im- 
plemented, the implications remain unaffected. 
The question is not what is the precise purpose 
to which the arms will or will not be put. The 
question is what will be the line of conduct of 
the state receiving military aid in matters af- 
fecting the internal peace and stability of the 
region. The fact that Iraq, bent upon revenge 
and loudly swearing its purpose, is about to re- 
ceive arms, whereas the request for military aid 
made by peace-seeking Israel has so far been 
ignored, raises very serious questions as to the 
character of American security policy in the 
Middle East. 

Israel is anxious to live at peace and, if possi- 
ble, to maintain friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union—despite the vast distance separat- 
ing the systems of government and ways of life 
of the two countries, as well as the deep-seated 
conflict arising from the denial to Soviet Jewry 
of any contact with Israel. The Soviet veto acts 
today exactly in the same direction as does 
American readiness to grant arms to Iraq. Both 
lines of action cannot but encourage the Arab 
world to persist in its refusal to accept Israel and 
continue a state of war against her. Both 
great Powers—while poles apart from one an- 
other in their political philosophies—manifest 
the same tendency of courting the favor of the 
many at the expense of the few and of setting 
considerations of quantity and space above those 
of justice. Such political trends have failed in 
the past and are doomed to failure in the future. 
The analogies drawn in our own midst between 
the draconic laws of the British White Paper of 
1939 and the conclusions adumbrated in the re- 
cent formulations of American policy are both 
fitting and erroneous. It is true that there is a 
certain parallelism between some of the main 
trends of these two lines of policy, but the back- 
ground against which these policies were or are 
now being pursued has in the meantime been 
completely transformed. Then we were a com- 
munity subject to foreign rule. Today we are 
an independent nation. We can be subjected 
to pressure; we cannot be dictated to. More- 
over, we too hold an important bit of space. 
There are laws of reciprocity and sovereign 
equality operative in the international arena 
from which all independent states, large and 
small, stand to benefit alike. There is no way 
of forcing us to accept a settlement which would 
Prejudice our life-interests or obstruct the ful- 
fillment of our historic mission. 
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JEWISH FRONTiER 


The Pro-Semite 


by Sylvan 


HERE’S THIS KIND TOO; he’s our friend, 

though in a special way. I knew him in 
school, and I shall call him George. As a fresh- 
man, he came around to our fraternity and asked 
to pledge. We said to him, you can’t join us— 
you have your own groups. He looked at us 
with those blue eyes in which there was so much 
capacity for pain. No, no, he said. I belong 
with you fellows . . . So after much debate we 
elected him. 


He was the son of wealthy parents, and in 
school he majored in liberal arts; he chose only 
subjects which appealed to him. He took Old 
Testament history courses and medieval philos- 
ophy. He read Moses Mendelssohn and was fond 
of Meyerbeer’s operas and thought Heine a 
greater lyric poet than Shakespeare. Look, 
George, we would say to him in those intermi- 
nable bull sessions that went on night after 
night, treat us like individuals—we’re not dif- 
ferent. It was hard for him to see, of course. 
The time was the middle 30s and Hitler’s poison 
had crept around the world. Some it affected 
like this. 

Well, the war came along. We all signed up, 
left for the six continents. I lost track of him 
for almost ten years. Then last summer I took 
my family up to B—, one of the northern re- 
sorts. It was a polyglot place, and when you 
walked down the main avenue, you saw Cubans, 
French, English, Americans; and Cadillacs and 
jeeps; the latest Parisian fashions and clothes that 
had gone out of style fifteen years ago. Not 
only the rich came to B—, but also the not-so- 
rich. 

I ran into George at the postoffice and we 


talked for thirty minutes until our throats were’ 


dry, and he suggested that we have a drink at 
his place. I was amazed to walk past the plush 
hotels and elegant motels and follow him up the 
path of a third-rate hostelry, for I knew that 
he could afford much better. 

He relished my surprise and over our drinks 
told me what had happened. ‘“‘We were at the 
El—,” and he mentioned the fancy hotel on the 
hill. ‘We had lovely rooms and a magnificent 
view. Last Monday I happened to be down at 
the desk when an elderly man came up. I could 
tell from his appearance that he was Jewish. He 
gave his name—Brown—S. H. Brown of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The clerk looked at him and with- 


out drawing breath said, ‘I’m sorry, sir, there 


Karchmer 


has been some mistake about your reservation, 
We haven’t a thing.’” George stopped and sip- 
ped his drink. 

That! I thought. The old pin prick. We 
were well immune against it. But if only three- 
fourths of the occupants of the elegant El— had 
followed George, I said to myself. 

“George,” I said aloud, “you’re wonderful. 
You haven’t changed one bit. But I hate to see 
you in these cramped quarters.” 

He dismissed them with an airy wave of his 
hand. “Mamie and the children have gone to 
Lake S., and I’ll join them next week.” 

Would he find things different there, I won- 
dered, but I said nothing and we finished our 
drinks. Presently we were outside again in the 
warm sunshine. It was a nice afternoon to walk. 
We reminisced about college, tried not to think 
that it had been twenty years. I gave him such 
news from school as I had. For instance, old 
Dean Ralston had died. ‘You remember,” | 
said, “how he threatened when you joined?” 


George chuckled. ‘Not exactly threatened. 
He just pointed out that it had never been done 
before at school. And I pointed out to him that 
never before—at least in my lifetime—had a 
civilized state turned upon a whole section of 
its citizens. . .” 

Good old George! He had learned Hebrew 
while in school, the only boy in the fraternity 
who knew the language. We were interested in 
swimming, dating, winning the intramural 
sports awards. He debated, and captured the 
F.G.G. Becker Cup for his oration on the Chosen 
People, which he had delivered before the Stu- 
dent Assembly. I remembered that it rather 
embarrassed us in the fraternity. 

“The fruit looks good,” he said, interrupting 
our recollections. He pointed to the large 
oranges in the window of a cramped fruit shop. 
We stopped in, not for the oranges, but for some 
grapes. There was a line and we waited our 
turn, while a little girl, with a smeared face, 
asked for one orange. She held out a moist coin. 
“No, no,” said the clerk, shaking her head. “You 
must have two ten-cent pieces. 

The little girl looked at her lone coin and it 
seemed as if she would burst into tears; then 
before anyone in the crowded shop could offer 
to treat her, she ran out. The next customer 
called out impatiently to the elderly woman be- 
hind the counter, “Two dozen, please.” She had 
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an accent; it was difficult not to notice of it, 
for she spoke in a loud voice. Even if you were 
not curious you had to see her. She was over- 
dressed and wore too much jewelry. Her gold 
armbands tinkled when she opened her purse. 

The clerk hesitated. ‘‘M’am,” she said in a 
polite voice, “they’re two dollars and thirty 
cents a dozen.” And she waited for the customer 
to digest this information. Two-thirty for a 
dozen oranges! 

Earlier in the day one of the national park 
guards had mentioned to me that there were over 
forty-five thousand tourists in town this month. 
Surely in all that crowd there was bound to be 
someone like this. ‘Did I ask the price?’ she 
demanded, and the armbands jingled impatiently 
again. 

The clerk smiled, picked out the fruit, while 
a titter of resentment ran through the waiting 
customers. I heard it, but then I always hear 
these things. What surprised me was George’s 
reaction, though I should have known. But in 
ten years you forget a lot about a person. I 
saw his cheeks flush, and before I could stop him, 
he leaned over and touched the portly shoulders 
of the over-dressed lady, “Shame on you!” he 
cried, and there was hurt and fury in his voice. 
And then, lest he say more, he turned around 
and left the shop. I had to run to catch up with 
him. 

We edged through the crowd, through the 
New Englanders, the Californians, the dark- 
skinned Indians in their jubbahs, the Mexicans 
shouting their foreign jargon, the gesticulating 
Italians. “George . . . George,” I called. 

I wanted to ask him, why this sudden hurt? 
But I knew that it would do no good, nor had 
[heart for any rebuke. In one moment I could 
not restore the image of the world which he 
had seen shattered. 
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The Jewish Chronicle of England 


by Herbert Howarth 


T= JEWISH COMMUNITY in England perfectly 
well fulfills that favorite Jewish saying: 
“Two Jews—three opinions,” and its natural 
extension into “Two Jews—three political par- 
ties.” But to one phase of its corporate existence 
no charge of plurality can apply. It has only 
one newspaper. 

In the course of more than a century— 
throughout the period, that is, in which the 
community has formed like a coral reef through 
successive immigrations — other papers have 
risen, but they have also fallen. The Jewish 
Chronicle, surmounting challenges from outside 
and the internal problems that come with 
changes of ownership or editors, has remained. 
There is only one Jewish Chronicle, and it is the 
recognized common bond of the community. 
When a new front-page heading was established 
in 1937 (the designer for it being the distin- 
guished young typographer, Berthold Wolpe), 
the claim “The Organ of British Jewry” was 
inserted, to become a regular part of it; and that 
claim is valid. 

The Chronicle (or rather as it is referred to 
colloquially as the J.C.) is a weekly. In its post- 
war form it is normally made up of 32 pages, 
and is published every Friday at sixpence. In 
many typical households it is briefly read on 
Friday evening, then on Saturday passed around 
and read intensively by every man, woman, and 


alert growing child. What are the contents, or 


what their characteristics, that they compel the 
loyal and devoted reading that this fact implies? 

The front page selects from the main world- 
wide events of the week those which relate di- 
rectly to Jewish life, and reports them objective- 
ly, generally under the by-line “From our own 
correspondent.” Whatever is of predominant in- 
terest each week in Israel’s affairs will most fre- 
quently take the chief position, but news from 
Germany, and sometimes from elsewhere in 
Europe, is often prominent at this time; and not 
infrequently there are reports from U.S.A. The 
headlines and presentation are as markedly free 





Having survived its first century, and enjoying the 
devotion of a reading public unequalled by almost any 
other Jewish publication in the world, the Jewish 
Chronicle of England has become the envied model (as 
well as an enigma) for many an editor of a Jewish 
periodical who would like to find out the secret of its 
longevity and success and emulate them. In the following 
article Herbert Howart, noted English writer, describes 
what makes the J.C. go round. 


from color as the paragraphs of reportage below 
them. It might be said with much appearance 
of truth that the editor has modelled himself 
on The Times in an effort to avoid tendentious- 
ness, or even any emphasis at all, in the style 
and wording of the first page with its master. 
news. 

One should only add, in order to give the 
feeling of it in full, that the editor usually 
allocates one column on this page to a piece of 
British community news. Sometimes the com- 
munity item has more or less comparable weight 
with the international news around it—as when, 
for instance, Sir Hartley Shawcross made 4 
political speech at a British dinner in aid of. the 
Haifa Technion and was duly reported in the 
first column. But when an item linked with 
international matters is not available, then the 
editor quite candidly finds a place on the front 
page for whatever seems to him of “splashable” 
community interest that week, whether it be a 
debate in the Council of the United Synagogues 
or a rally of Jewish ex-servicemen. Similarly a 
photograph of prominent community personal- 
ities is often chosen to go on the front page 
among those of Moshe Sharett, Abba Eban, 
General Bennike, Dag Hammarskjold, or who- 
ever of international size may naturally figure 
there in the current week. 


THERE Is LITTLE in what has been described so 

far to explain why the Jewish Chronicle is 
such an effective, compelling, and deeply-rooted 
family paper. But turn it over, and pages two 
and three supply the answer. These are the most- 
studied parts: they are solidly made up of “Small 
Advertisements,” announcing births, bar-mitz- 
vahs, engagements, deaths. Page four contains 
small ads of a more commercial sort, offering 
houses for sale and rooms to let. Page seven, the 
star page in this class, consists of advertisements 
much more expensive and accordingly printed 
as if they were news, under the heading “Social 
and Personal.” Here, by paying four pounds 
for the first 45 words, a further pound for each 
nine words thereafter, the more fortunate fam- 
ilies tell each other of the felicity of their 
children. 

With rejoicing, with envy, with delight, 
malice, and anger, these pages are analyzed by 
the women of the community at the weekend. 
The tumults of emotion and the corresponding 
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comments that they elicit are a theme for Israel 
Zangwill’s pen rather than mine. In Grand- 
children of the Ghetto, dealing with those 
families that have grown to love grandeur and 
lost touch with the piety that was part of the 
ghetto’s poverty, he has indicated what he might 
say were he still here to say it. But as regards 
the stability and magnetism of The Jewish 
Chronicle, there is no doubt that at present— 
| would like to underline these words and to 
return to them shortly—they are bound up with 
the regular recurrence and accumulated prestige 
of these pages. 

These small notices provide an all-over faith- 
ful readership: and in return they assure, I 
would assume, a strong array of applicants for 
the larger general advertisement space; and so in 
turn they enable the J.C. to support correspond- 
ents all over the world and to buy excellent 
reporting and distinguished features; and so in 
turn to appeal by these latter to a different, 
possibly less numerous, more discerning class of 
reader who cares not much for the matrimonial 
union of houses. 

To which pages then, do readers of the more 
discerning kind turn? Above all, to the middle 
spread. On the left hand page they find the 
responsible emphasis on literacy in the commu- 
nity—a book review. On the right hand page 
they have the main feature articles. There can 
be no question of the steady merit of the fea- 
tures in The Jewish Chronicle. The writers of 
the newspaper’s history (a centennary volume, 
or sefer zikaron, which the war delayed, but 
which was successfully published in 1949 under 
the firm’s own imprint) stress that the earliest 
nineteenth-century editor set a high standard 
in seeking serious and scholarly contributors; 
at no time has that tradition lapsed very far; 
and it is well in evidence today. Similarly, 
wherever a reader looks in the paper he is likely 
to find, even in these overtly bourgeois sur- 
roundings, the same concern for tarbuth that 
one finds in Israel and notably in Israel’s kib- 
butzim. The work of Jewish musicians, writers, 
artists, and the work of non-Jews where it be- 
comes contingent on Jewish interests, is brought 
before him: the latest book of Edmund Fleg, 
shall we say; the controversy over Sholem Asch; 
the history of Jewry in a city like Mantua; a 
new television symbol designed by Mr. Games; 
the researches of a palaeographer. All matters 
of these or analogous kinds are well covered. 


Nor sucu pecisIve praise can be paid to the 
_ editorials. At first reading they may appear 
imposing. They are well-groomed in style; they 
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are reasoned and reasonable; they are careful 
and moderate. Sometimes they strike a fine and 
positively inspiring note; an editorial that def- 
initely did so was that on Mr. Ben Gurion’s 
withdrawal from public life to the soil: ‘Amid 
all the extraordinary vicissitudes which have 
overwhelmed the Land of Israel he has displayed 
pre-eminent gifts of statesmanship and has be- 
come the foremost architect of the new State. 
Yet, as is eloquently attested by his private and 
public life, he has never lost the common touch 
nor failed to preserve his warm-hearted sym- 
pathies with ordinary folk.” It was not hard, 
however, to be editorially appreciative of Mr. 
Ben Gurion’s striking action; even The Times, 
(the editorials of which, by the way, are re- 
cently more vigorous than they were, also more 
unpredictable, being sometimes greatly humane, 
sometimes otherwise) succeeded in commending 
the Premier’s retirement in warm terms, likening 
him to Cincinnatus. 

To write a tribute in noble form, then, is 
natural and easy to The Jewish Chronicle. And 
on the other hand, it knows its metier when it 
comes to writing a straightforward, factually- 
based condemnation of, say, Dr. Adenauer’s 
recruitment of Nazis for a new Cabinet. But 
is there ever a word in the editorial matter of 
the J.C. which will come as a surprise to the 
readers? To strike out a new thought, to speak 
in a ringing voice, to precipitate its readers into 
a state of salutary shock—the J.C. of today is 
unlikely to venture into these. 

This is nearly enough in keeping with that 
comfortable condition in the community which 
once incensed, and is still apt to incense, vis- 
itors from Israel, who are accustomed to more 
spirit and to a rhythm of pioneering which in- 
evitably calls for unconventional ideas and an 
eternal readiness to make ventures. ‘Nothing 
venture, nothing win” is an old proverb here. 
But it has not a very great appeal for the 
Chronicle’s able team of managers and writers. 

If he chances to read these remarks, the edi- 
tor might well reply “What does Mr. Howarth 
(who in any case has no particular business 
to interfere) want us to do? Can he point to 
a single editorial in which we have failed in 
our duty? Can he tell us anything that we 
clearly ought to have said, that we have never- 
theless omitted to say?” Such a retort would 
be fair and would leave me, and any others who 
may think as I do, silent. But it would not 
erase the feeling, so strong, that the J.C. 
breathes an air of satisfaction with its own 
reticence and rectitude, and reclines beatifically 
on the knowledge that it is “the organ of Brit- 
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ish Jewry,” as if the fixed audience for it “‘smalls” 
and its “Social and Personal” were purely and 
simply the seal of success. The fact is, that the 
huge and devoted audience records the success 
of previous generations of editors, and for the 
present generation it should really mean a re- 
sponsibility and an opportunity. 

Yes, that was the point I had in mind when 
hinting a little way back that the relationship 
between the standing of the paper and its social 
attractiveness may be a phenomenon of the 
present only, not a permanency like Mount 
Sinai on which the managing-board can count 
forever. The courage, and when necessary the 
aggressiveness, of previous editors made the 
paper a powerful and influential one, and thus 
assured the readership that now sustains it as 
a medium for the social panoply of pre-nuptials 
and post-nuptials. But if the paper becomes 
shot throughout with the vanity of social es- 
teem, and if, whether as a result of that circum- 
stance or for any other reason, the lead to the 
community should cease to be a challenging one, 
then the readership may falter, turn, and decline. 


The One newspaper might even cease to be 
the One. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE are impatient, some of 

them at least, with the family-ideology in 
which they are reared in this country. Like 
Raphael Leon in Grandchildren of the Ghetto, 
they conceive of more invigorating things. As 
no enduring rival to the J.C. has yet come along, 
they eventually settle down to the old dispen- 
sation, unless they pack up and go to Israel or 
to the U.S.A. 

It might do the Jewish Chronicle good if a 
rival became strong enough to force its pace. At 
the moment Jon Kimche’s Jewish Observer is 
attracting interest, but it remains to be seen 
whether or how quickly it can grow, or whether, 
like others before it, it may in the end quit 
the field. 

There is, of course, more than a possibility 
that those in whose hands the direction of The 
Jewish Chronicle lies feel that they should take 
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thought not only for the manner in which they 
influence the community, but also for the im. 
mediate repercussions and the long-term infly- 
ence of their treatment of problems on the 
listening non-Jewish public, particularly the 
Government. In the official sefer zikaron, te. 
ferred to above, there is reproduced a postcard 
of 1877 from Mr. Gladstone to Dr. Benisch 
then editor of The Jewish Chronicle: it is sym- 
bolic of the tradition by which this organ med- 
iates, either actually or potentially, between 
politicians or other leaders of the nation and 
the community which it represents. In the 
light of this consideration it may be felt that 
a judicious tone is of all desiderata the most de- 
sirable. Such a viewpoint could well be under- 
stood; yet even so, it might, as construed in 
practice, be mistaken. For the Chronicle could 
possibly be more vigorous without abandoning 
its virtues of rationality and good taste. By and 
large, the newspaper that is to be a light to the 
Gentile will begin by being a flame to its own 
community. 


If in the preceding paragraphs I have allowed 
expression to a feeling that The Jewish Chronicle 
is not the active force it once was and deserves 
always to be, I would not have anyone suppose 
that, for want of being perfect, it is not good, 
and very good at that. Sound, solid—it defin- 
itely has these qualities, to which I have above 
ventured to attach the out-of-date adjective 
of “bourgeois.” 


And it is in fact more than that. It is rich 
in information. It carries the living annals of 
the Jewish people not only in these islands but 
also throughout the world. This consideration 
alone would justify, and more than justify, its 
existence. Yet again and conversely, the Chron- 
icle is one of those instruments which can rightly 
be said to justify themselves by continuing to 
exist—in the sense that if ever need arises, they 
will be there to serve; they will be there to 
convey the message that the hour occasions, and 
their public will be there to serve as the hour 
requires. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


April 22, 1954 
To the Editor, Jewish Frontier: 

I am profoundly shocked by 
Dr. Heschel’s persistent misinter- 
pretation of Reform’s position on 
practice, whether we call it cere- 
mony, custom, observance or rite. 
At the Central Conference last 
June when he first insinuated that 
such practice was only “an ex- 
ternal affair,” ‘‘an aesthetic de- 
light,” “play,” “good manners,”— 
in effect, ends in themselves and 
not means to the service of God, 
man and our people, he was in- 
formed clearly and sharply that 
he was positing his case on a single 
sentence drawn from an incom- 
plete and inadequate news story. 

When in a long, friendly dis- 
cussion on the subject after the 
meeting he afforded me the oppor- 
tunity to tell him that a careful 
reading of the surveys on Reform 
practice would not substantiate 
his charge, he asked me to send 
him copies of the 1950 and 1953 
surveys made by the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations 
and the Federation of Temple 
Brotherhoods respectively. These 
Isent him and they were acknowl- 
edged. 

It was pointed out also, in the 
course of our conversation, that 
the surveys, which he had not 
seen before his address, were 
authorized to deal with the extent 
and character of Reform practice 
and were not meant to be formu- 
lations of Reform’s rationale sup- 
porting such practice. Of this 
latter fact he has shown no aware- 
ness in the reprint of his Con- 
ference lecture and now in the 
Jewish Frontier. While the sur- 
veys were not authorized as pres- 
entations of modern Reform’s ra- 
tionale for its practices, they 
include informal remarks made by 
the chairman which prove that 
our point of view is markedly 
different from what he has un- 
dertaken to supply on the basis 
of a single sentence taken out of 
context. 

I must deny emphatically the 
Suggestion he makes that these 
Practices of Reform Judaism are 
relevant to man only and not to 
God and that, they are merely “an 
external affair,” ‘‘an aesthetic de- 
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light,” “play,” “good manners,” 
etc. He would not have repeated 
twice now these insupportable 
conclusions in his reprints which 
have appeared since the Confer. 
ence, if he had taken note of 
some of the remarks which haye 
appeared in the 1953 report and 
earlier in larger measure in the 
1950 report. 


Would these statements from 
the 1953 report suggest that Re- 
form is making only “play” out 
of its practices, practices which 
in his judgment have only rele. 
vance to man and not to God? “It 
(the survey of 1953) confirms, 
too the very important view ex- 
pressed in 1950 that the disci- 
plines of ritual and ceremony 
strengthen the Jew’s ‘sense of kin- 
ship with God, because they are 
reminders of the providential role 
that He filled in His people’s life 
throughout the ages; that they 
help the Jew to relive his history,’ 
the knowledge of ‘which has al- 
ways been a vital source of his 
faith and a bulwark for his self- 
respect;? that they fortify the 
Jews’ sense of rootage in his peo- 
ple’s past, strengthen his ties with 
his people everywhere and thus 
reinforce his loyalties to its ideals 
and aspirations.” 


In the 1950 report this state- 
ment appears: “Those (the early 
Reformers) who dispensed with 
ritualism did not perceive that 
religious practices and observances 
are means for the fortification of 
the Jew’s faith and for the stimu- 
lation of his will to serve God 
and do His commandments. They 
were indifferent to the importance 
of the act as well as of the word 
for a full religious life. They were 
unaware of the role that ritualism 
plays in helping a Jew to find 
identification with his group and 
self-fulfillment in his personal 
life.” Our efforts are intended to 
correct the errors of early Reform. 


Dr. Heschel could help us in 
the great change that has come to 


_ pass in our movement by a sym- 


pathetic, understanding of what 
we are sincerely, indeed prayer- 
fully, trying to do in the very 
difficult matter of helping Jews 
to recognize that Judaism is not 
just a matter of words but of acts 
—ritual no less than cultural or 
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gcial, as our reports make so 
very clear. 
Morton M. BERMAN 
Rabbi, The Temple 
Isaiah Israel, Chicago 


Response 
May 21, 1954 

It would make me very happy 
to know that Rabbi Berman’s crit- 
icism of my essay is valid and 
that Reform Judaism is indeed 
stiously concerned with the re- 
turn to the spirit of Aalachic liv- 
ing. I appreciate the discussion of 
ritual which is now going on 
within the Conference and I fol- 
low its development with interest 
and sympathy. 

Let me assure Rabbi Berman 
that I was not trying to take 
lightly the significance of the sin- 
cere search which actuates men 
like him. I was prompted by the 
conviction that going part of the 
way is no guarantee that the ul- 
timate goal will be reached or even 
perceived. It is because of this 
that I avow that there is a funda- 
mental difference in kind, in spir- 
it, in premise, and in conse- 
quences, between the way of Jew- 
ish living which is halacha and 
the way of symbols and forms. 
It is one thing to speak of invent- 
ing ceremonies that “‘stimulate the 
will” and something very differ- 
ent to thank Him for the com- 
mandments that purify the heart. 
Self-expression and group cohe- 


‘sion, color and pageantry, sym- 


bols and ceremonies—are simply 
not the same as Torah and mitz- 
voth. Torah and mitzvoth are not 
primarily disciplines to “strength- 
en the Jew’s kinship with God,” 
nor are they means to “fortify the 
Jews’ sense of rootage in his peo- 
ple’s past . . . and thus reinforce 
his loyalties to its ideals and aspir- 
ations.” In the light of Jewish 
teaching the mitzvoth are not hu- 


man ideals and aspirations; they 


are commandments. 

I do not minimize the complex 
dificulties which he encounters in 
his efforts to revive the Jewish ob- 
servance among our people. I 
know that the concern for cus- 
toms and ceremonies comes from 
a sincere desire to regain the way 
to authentic Judaism. But I also 
know that.in this great hour of 
religious crisis and religious oppor- 
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tunity, desire is not enough. There 
is an urgent need for spiritual or- 
ientation. The issue remains not 
only one of forms but also one 
of faith—not only of how much 
we observe but also of why—not 
only of what we do but also of 
whom we serve. 


I hope that the Conference will 
continue its search in this direc- 
tion, and I asure Rabbi Berman 
of my keen interest in these 
efforts. 

ABRAHAM J. HEscHEL 


May 26, 1954 
To the Editor, Jewish Frontier: 

In an article entitled “I Was 
Dorothy Thmopson’s Guest,” pub- 
lished in the January, 1954 
Jewish Frontier, Mr. Stanley New- 
man says that I was theoretically 
responsible for the academic pro- 
gram of the Lafayette College 
Middle East Study Tour which 
operated last summer with the as- 
sistance of the American Friends 
of the Middle East. While AFME 
arranged for most (though not by 
any means all) of our speakers 
before the tour started, I was 
responsible for the academic pro- 
gram and must accept responsi- 
bility for its deficiencies, if any. 
I believe, however, that the pro- 
gram was unusually good just be- 
cause AFME contributed so much. 
I therefore cannot agree with Mr. 
Newman’s contention that AFME 
took advantage of Lafayette Col- 
lege and its students on this tour. 
Mr. Newman himself states that 
he was informed by the college 
that our visit to Israel more than 
compensated for any earlier bias. 
I have good evidence too that most 
of our students did not think 
themselves imposed upon. 

Mr. Newman’s account is full 
of inaccuracies, some of which are 
easily checked. He says, for ex- 
ample, that we were addressed by 
“Dr. Mostafa Amer, Rector of 
Cairo’s Farouk I University.” I 
do not believe that we were ad- 
dressed by any such person or that 
there was any such university 
when we were in Cairo. I believe 
that we were addressed by Mr. 
Hussein Kamel Selim, Vice-Rector 
of Cairo University. Mr. Newman 
apparently confuses this speaker 
with Mr. Abbas Ammar, Minister 
of Social Affairs (not ‘Social 
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Welfare” as Newman says). I 
believe that Mr. Newman’s entire 
account of our tour is as inac- 
curate as are these details. He 
omits much that is relevant and 
accents what he pleases. I be- 
lieve his distortions are the results 
of political prejudice. 

Our group was greatly im- 
pressed by the achievements and 
gpirit of Israel. There, as in the 
Arab countries, we were received 
with the greatest kindness. We 
all want to see peace and prosper- 
ity in all these countries. But I 
question whether this cause will be 
advanced by intemperate and in- 
accurate articles like that of Mr. 
Newman. 

GEORGE A.'CLARK, 
Chairman, Department of 
Pholosophy, Lafayette Coll. 


Response 
June 3, 1954 
The Editor, Jweish Frontier: 


One has, I suppose, to allow a 
professor of philosophy a certain 
ration of sophistry. For while I 
thank Professor Clark for the 
three corrections he has made, I 
do not see how they do or can 
detract from the main burden of 
my argument. 

AFME is, despite its claims to 
the contrary, a pro-Arab propa- 
ganda organization. This is a 
legitimate position for AFME to 
adopt. I disagree with AFME’s 
outlook, but that is my privilege. 
But Lafayette College is ostensibly 
an academic institution, and as 
such it has a duty to preserve its 
academic integrity. By allowing 
AFME to arrange most of the 
program, as Professor Clark so 
gleefully admits, Lafayette is in 
my opinion betraying its sacred 
trust. 

Professor Clark claims that I 
am blinded by political prejudice 
and that I have tailored my ac- 
count so as to fit my limited views. 
I maintained throughout our Mid- 
dle East journey, and I say it 
again, that the first requisite for 
Middle East peace is for the Arab 
states to acknowledge the existence 
of the State of Israel and not seek 
her destruction. If that is po- 
litical prejudice I happily lay 
claim to it. 

But Professor Clark is not an 
unbiased witness on this matter. 
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One of the incidents that I did 
not report in my article was of a 
gathering in the YMCA building 
in Jordanian Jerusalem. After we 
had been regaled by a succession 
of. speeches attacking Israel, and 
after a violently anti-semitic on- 
slaught by Mrs. George Antonious 
in which she claimed that the 
Jews deserved all that Hitler had 
brought upon them, Professor 
Clark spoke and assured the gath- 
ering that in his mind the Arabs 


were in the right on the Arab- 
Israel question. Professor Clark 
will, I hope, recall that I ques- 
tioned him later on this statement 
and he confirmed that this was his 
position. Again, I do not dispute 
Professor Clark his right to his 
opinions on this or any other mat- 
ter, but at least it does not make 
him any less prejudiced an ob- 
server than myself. 


STANLEY NEWMAN 
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On The Labor Zionist Front 





LOOKING TOWARD OUR CONVENTION 


by James 


T HAS BECOME a truism that 

Zionism is going through a time 
of transition. I shall not discuss the 
evidences of this, nor the many 
reasons that have been given for 
it. What is important is that 
two varieties of proposals have 
been and are being made to deal 
with this situation. 


The former would strengthen 
the Zionist organizations, both 
those of the parties and those that 
are maintained on a national basis, 
Landesverbande, etc. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the last meeting 
of the Actions Committee in Jer- 
usalem last December to take in 
non-party groups and individual 
members everywhere except in the 
United States, was partial evidence 
of this. Additional action was 
included in the so-called Jerusalem 
Program for the American Zion- 
ist Council, put forward in No- 
vember, 1952 and_ thereafter 
adopted by all American Zionist 
parties. It was as a result of this 
latter that the American Zionist 
Assembly was convoked last De- 
cember, and set forth a realistic 
and comprehensive program for 
Zionism in the United States in 
the fields of Jewish Education, 
Hebrew, Youth Work, Public Af- 


fairs, and Community Structure. 


But there is a large and influ- 
ential group, comprising many 
leaders of world Zionism who seem 
to believe that the time has come 
largely to liquidate the Zionist or- 
ganizations, parties and national 
associations. They contend that 
the parties have lost their mean- 
ing and their place, that there is 
no reason for Jews outside Israel 
to have an opinion or an associa- 
tion based on party differences, 
that large numbers of Jews who 
would otherwise affiliate with the 
movement are repelled by party 
labels and programs. They are 
also of the opinion that there exist 


G. Heller 


here in the United States consid- 
erable groups of people who are 
“friends of Israel,” who give to 
Israel, and who would be willing 
to work for its welfare, politically 
and economically. The opinion 
has also been expressed that a 
number of influential American 
Jewish organizations could easily 
be induced to join some kind of 
Council: to aid politically in rela- 
tion to our government; to have 
some powers in relation to the 
collection of funds for Israel, etc. 
A number of plans have been 
made relating to the creation of 
such a group; tentative efforts 
have been made in this direction; 
and some elaborate and far-reach- 
ing plans have been drawn up hav- 
ing to do with the reorganization 
of the Executive of the Jewish 
Agency. 


All of this involves many judg- 
ments as to facts and probabilities. 
It has also to do with ideas as to 
the whole nature and purpose of 
Zionism, in this new period since 
the establishment of the State of 
Israel. It is impossible here to go 
at length into the many contro- 
versial problems that are involved. 
I can only set forth the essentials 
of my own point of view, which 
our Party must consider as part 
of the forthcoming - cnovention, 
and attempt to state them in the 
form of rather brief and stark 
propositions: 


1. The decline in Zionist mem- 
bership is not to be ascribed to 
the Parties. 


Some effort should be made, 
through a questionnaire, to get the 
facts concerning this. But it is 
my opinion that the truth goes 
deeper: that it was the price for 
having a “peripheral” membership, 
drawn in by political exigencies, 
and withdrawing when the emer- 
gency was over and the political 
end achieved. 
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2. There is no great number 
of non-Zionists, “friends of Israel’ 
in the United States, who could 
be attracted into a “non-Party” 
movement. 

This has already become evident 
in regard to national organiza- 
tions, which can and should be 
drawn in on an ad hoc, consulta- 
tive basis. It would become equal- 
ly evident, if an attempt were 
made to open the doors, and to 
mobilize membership among non- 
party Zionists. 

3. There is no logic in saying 
simultaneously that we need to 
draw in “friends of Israel,” and 
also to make the Zionist groups a 
“fighting nucleus,” bent upon 
tasks in education, Hebrew, 
youth-work, community-policy, 
etc., all of which are controversial 
and call for a “maximal” program 
concerning Jewish life. 

4. There is still an important 
role for Parties. 

This has to do not merely with 
alignments with opposite numbers 
in Israel, but with valid differ- 
ences among American Zionists, 
and with valid opinions as to how 
Israel should evolve as a culture 
and a community. 

§. There is a place for joint ac- 
tivities and for autonomous, sep- 
erate activities. 

There is no inherent difficulty 
in drawing the line. It is now 
being drawn as the work of the 
American Zionist Council and the 
American Zionist Committee on 
Public Affairs expands and de- 
velops. 

6. It is much too premature to 
begin “reorganizing the Jewish 
Agency,” and the whole struc- 
ture of World Zionism. 

The proper response to this dif- 
ficult and sometimes perplexing 
period is not to destroy, to liqui- 
date, to dissolve. Organizations 
not infrequently need to recover 
as they meet a new challenge. 
They need to redefine their aims, 
to reshape their methods of or- 
ganization, and for all this they 
must be given time. 

The whole situation which I 
have described applies to us, as it 
does to all other American Zionist 
groups. It applies to us especially, 
since many or most of the leaders 
of world Zionism who have been 
advancing rather extreme points 
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of view are drawn from among 
are own Haverim, here and aboad. 

Our organization has its diffi- 
culties and its problems. We have 
not made the progress we should. 
But neither have we had any con- 
siderable losses, The reports which 
will be made at the convention 
will demonstrate, I think, that we 
have vastly improved our financial 
status, and begun to make head- 
way in membership and in edu- 
cational work. But we must not 
pat ourselves on the back. We 
must not be content with what 
has been achieved. Labor Zionism, 
here as in Israel, ought to be one 
to draw in many thousands, who 
understand a liberal, progressive 
Zionism, and who want to ally 
themselves with the moderate, 
courageous and creative stand of 
the Mapai and Histadrut in Israel. 
It ought to adjust itself to a 
much broader and more dynamic 
program for the American Jew- 
ish community. We do not need 
to argue among ourselves as to 
the theoretical and practical place 
of Halutziut among us. We be- 
lieve in it, work for it through 
Habonim, and we know that as 
many as possible of our conscious 
and fit youngsters must go to 
Israel, to find a Jewish life, and 
to aid the young republic in its 
difficult undertakings. 

For any organization such as 
ours, all this resolves itself into 
a host of specific issues and tasks. 
Let me review them briefly, as 
they ought to evoke discussion 
and planning at our convention. 

I. We shall discuss the proposal 
to affiliate with the Jewish Labor 
Committee. I believe that most of 
our Haverim will come with opin- 
ions already formed, not only in 
thier minds, but because of the 
extensive discussions that have 
taken place in the country, in 
city councils, branches, etc. I have 
my own point of view, which I 
advanced in the original material 
sent out to all our branches, to- 
gether with a contrary opinion by 
Bezalel Sherman. But it is more 
important that our convention 
should act upon this maturely 
and calmly, rather than that one 
or the other view should prevail. 
This I feel sure our delegates will 
be fully capable of doing. Wise 
action will, I believe, indicate that 
which has crystallized in the judg- 
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ment of the overwhelming pro- 
portion of our membership (as I 
have observed), but it will also 
maintain a friendly relationship 
with the Jewish Labor Committee, 
a relationship such as we have had 
with them for some time. Especial- 
ly when there arise one or the 
other of the emergencies which 
have come.all too frequently of 
late. 


II. It is our hope that we are 
now beginning a process which 
will lead toward amalgamation 
with the Farband. The Central 
Committee indicated some time 
ago its conviction that, for Labor 
Zionism, for Israel, and for Zion- 
ism in general, such a unification 
is desirable and practicable. It 
has also indicated its belief that 
the main principles for such an 
amalgamation are already perfect- 
ly clear. At its recent convention 
the Farband took the matter up 
at its General Executive meeting 
and before the entire assembly. It 
has authorized the appointment of 
a committee to explore the whole 
subject and to draw up general 
and detailed plans for submission 
within some months to a special 
meeting of the Enlarged Execu- 
tive and thereafter, whether the 
Enlarged Executive ratifies them 
or not, to the membership by 
referendum. Our own convention 
will have to take appropriate 
action in the situation as it 
now exists. This ought to be 
simple and direct. It should 
consist of a reiteration of our oft- 
proclaimed desire to effect amal- 
gamation, the appointment of a 
committee of the same size as that 
to be appointed by the Farband, 
and the determination of the 
method by which the plan then 
proposed may be submitted to our 
membership throughout the coun- 
try without the necessity of wait- 
ing for another convention. 


III. The Convention Commit- 
tee and the Central Committee 
will submit to the convention a 
new plan for the Central Com- 
mitteee and for an Administra- 
tive Committee. The Central 
Committee is to be organized with 
a large part of its members from 
outside New York, and with a 
fair proportion of its meetings 
(four a year during non-conven- 
tions years, three otherwise) out- 


side New York. This body is to 
be vested with all matters of broad 
policy. It will also attempt to 
draw in new forces. The Admin- 
istrative Committee is to consist 
of fifteen Haverim in or around 
New York, to have as its duty the 
day-by-day interests and concerns 
of the organization, and to have 
two officers. Both committees are 
to be elected by the Convention, 
but to choose their own officers. 
By this plan it is hoped to broaden 
the scope of the government of 
the movement, while maintaining 
the possibility of effective practi- 
cal action. The Convention must 
discuss the entire plan, and, if 
it is adopted, instruct the Nom- 
inating Committee to give the 
most careful consideration to the 
roster of both committees. 


IV. All such machinery is val- 
uable. It should serve to channel 
the energies and ideas of the move- 
ment more effectively. But it will 
be futile unless there is some 
central personality, some leader- 
ship to serve as a symbol for the 
Party and to devote all his time 
to making the machinery work, 
to drawing together the ideational 
and practical problems of the or- 
ganization. One of the most dif- 
ficult tasks and problems con- 
fronting the Convention will be 
under this heading. A movement 
is strong, in the main, because of 
the quality of members it com- 
prises, their loyalty, their intelli- 
gence, their activity; but also be- 
cause it trains and can use leaders, 
because it casts up out of the 
ranks not one but many who 
combine devotion with capacity, 
who can represent Labor Zionism 
with dignity. We have an honored 
place here and abroad in the coun- 
sels of a great movement. This 
must be continued by those who 
lead us and who represent us. It 
is my hope that the Convention 
Committee will be ready, by the 
time of the Convention, with a 
concrete proposal which can be 
considered and acted upon. Un- 
less this is done, we shall confront 
a most deplorable situation, which 
cannot be remedied by expedients 
or devices. 

V. From many parts of the 
country have come requests for 
a consideration of “ideology.” We 
circulated an jnteresting working- 
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paper by Bezalel Sherman about 
the central ideas and tasks of 
Labor Zionism. This has evoked 
others with a different approach. 
The time has come when we must 
attempt to move from the realm 
of the vague into that of the 
clear and precise. We need to 
have answers to these questions: 
what do we mean by the “Labor” 
in “Labor Zionist”?; what should 
be our relation to the [hud Olami 
and to the Mapai? How do we 
define “Zionism” in this period 
since “Zion” is restored?; What 
is our concept of “socialism” to- 
day?; What is our task in rela* 
tion to American Jewish life, and 
how should we go about it? Every 
one of these questions, and of 
others which are doubtless in the 
minds of some of our Haverim, 
is central. They are also difficult, 
and have to do not merely with 
our differences with other kinds 
of Zionism, but also to a certain 
extent among ourselves. At this 
convention we should strive to 
reach the maximum degree of 
clarity and of agreement. 


VI. There are a number of con- 
crete problems that have to do 
with the meeting of the Actions 
Committee which will take place 
in Jerusalem less than a month 
after our Convention. These prob- 
lems have to do with the char- 
acter of Zionist membership, with 
the amount of the Shekel between 
Congresses, with the “double- 
Shekel” in Israel, with proposals 
for the reorganization of the Ex- 
ecutive of the Jewish Agency, 
and with a number of other re- 
lated questions. The Central Com- 
mittee will doubtless bring to the 
Convention specific proposals, so 
that there may be an expression 
of opinion by our delegates, and 
so that this opinion may be car- 
ried to Jerusalem, to the prelim- 
inary conferences of the Ihud 
Olami, where we correlate our 
own proposals with those of our 
Haverim from Israel and _ else- 
where, and thereafter to the Ac- 
tions Committee itself. 


The Convention bids fair also 
to be pleasant and inspiring. We 
shall have a number of inter- 
esting presentations on the Party, 
on the political problems of Zion- 
im in Washington and abroad. 
We shali take up the implications 


of 300 years of Jewish history 
here in America. We shall have 
some good music, and we hope 
some good companionship. Among 
our guests, we trust, will be Am- 
bassador Abba Eban, Haver Mel- 
ech Noy, the Executive Secretary 
of the Ibud Olami, Haver Has- 
kin of the Histadrut in Israel, 
James P. Carey of the CIO, and 
others. We aré especially grate- 
ful to our friends and co-workers 
in Philadelphia, for their loyal 
acceptance of the decision of the 
Central Committee to postpone 
the Convention from its original 
date in February. This entailed 
many hardships for them. We 
shall be grateful to them for their 
hospitality in June, and for the 
large part they have played in 
making preparations for the con- 
vention, in greetings for the 
Kemfer, and in a host of other 
directions, too numerous to men- 
tion. It is our hope that our 
Haver Hayim Fineman will be 
entirely well for the Convention, 
and will be fully able to play his 
own fine and large part in it. 

A full report will be made to 
the members, in advance of the 
Convention by the Central Com- 
mittee, as to its finances, the 
state of our membership, our edu- 
cational work, our part in general 
Zionist labors, and the many de- 
cisions that have been made dur- 
ing these past two years by the 
Central Committee, many of 
which should be considered and 
ratified by the Convention. Every 
opportunity will be given to the 
delegates for their participation 
in all sessions, and the setting aside 
of ample time for a “general de- 
bate,” and for the treatment of 
the central topics enumerated 
above. Ours is a democratic 
movement. We do not want it 
dominated by a clique. We are 
fortunate in having an intelligent 
and informed membership. It is 
a matter of prime importance that 
our conventions, especially inas- 
much as they take place but once 
in two years, should afford every 
possible opportunity for expres- 
sion of opinion not from the plat- 
form, but from the floor, and 
that they should serve to clarify 
and to express convictions of the 
movement as a whole. 


It will be an especial pleasure 
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to me personally to greet the many 
friends these years have brought 
me among our Haverim in many 
cities of the country, and of Can- 
ada. There is no reason why the 
serious business of the convention 
should preclude a good Haverisch 
time for all. We hope to make 
the convention completely worth- 
while, so that every delegate will 
return to his respective commu- 
nity with much to report, with 
the deep sense that he has learned 
much, that he has participated in 
the making of vital decisions, that 
he is part of a vigorous and 
thoughtful movement. 


Until Philadelphia, then! 
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Tentative Agenda of 


of the Labor Zionist Organization of America — Poale Zion 
June 25-28, 1954 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friday Evening 
June 25th 


Opening by Dr. Sot STEIN 

Baruch ZUCKERMAN, Chaiman 

Appointment of Credentials Committee 

Appointment of Committee on Committees 

Greetings by Mayor CLARK 

Greetings by I. Haskin, Treasurer of 
Histadrut, Israel 

President’s Message by Dr. HELLER 

Address: “American Jewish Tercentenary” 
by BEzALEL SHERMAN 

Oneg Shabbat Program 


Saturday Morning 
June 26th 


Report of Credentials Committee 

Report of Committee on Committees 

Address: Metecu Noy, Secretary, Thud 
Olami 

Central Committee Report 

Treasurer’s Report 

Discussion on Reports 


Saturday Afternoon 


Continuation of Discussion on Reports 


Saturday Evening 


Mass Meeting—Dr. James G. HELLER, 
presiding 
1. Eulogy of Chaverim who passed away since 
last Convention—Pror. Haym FINnEMAN 


All Sessions and Convention Functions will be held at the 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL 


Chestnut at 9th Street 


Address of Philadelphia Convention Committee: 
Telephone: LOcust 7-1627 ©@ 


508 FOX BUILDING ° 





the 29th Convention 


2. “The Present Political Situation In Con- 
nection With Israel” 
Speakers: AMBASSADOR ABBA EBAN 
Guests from Israel, Spokesmen of 
American Labor 


Sunday Morning | 
June 27th 


Committee Meetings 


Sunday Noon 


Luncheon dedicated to proclamation of 50th 
Jubilee Year of Poale Zion in America 


Sunday Afternoon 


Jewish Labor Committee Proposal 
Amalgamation 
Organizational Problems 


Sunday Evening 


Youth and Halutziut 

Resolutions on Zionist Matters 
(American Zionist Council, American 
Zionist Assembly, 
Actions Committee Proposals) 


Monday Morning 
June 28th 


Nominations and Elections 
Resolutions on Organization, Education, 
American Scene 


Monday Afternoon 


Other Resolutions 
Close of Convention 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 




















